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Prick THREE HALFrrence. 


USE AND HAVE. 

Eacu human being possesses about four hundred mus- 
cles, designed to serve him in performing the various 
acts of motion and exertion by which he is both lite- 
rally and metaphorically to make his way in the world, 
and, besides these, he has a less number of mental fa- 
culties, operating through the medium of organisa- 
tion, and by which he is enabled to experience various 
sentiments, conduct various intellectual operations, 
and direct and control the motions of his body. It is 
by no means very generally known, that each of these 
bodily and mental powers is capable of being increased 
in a very considerable degree by judicious use, while 
they will flag and diminish from inaction, and be in- 
jured in another way by exercise amounting to excess. 
Thus, though individuals have been constituted, each 
with a different amount uf bodily and mental strength, 
it is placed within the power of those who have little, 
by exerting it properly, to make themselves equal to 
those who have originally had more, but have not used 
it so well. 

An explanation of the process by which exercise in- 
creases bodily power, is the only means we possess of 
impressing this invaluable truth. When any living 
part is called into activity, the processes of waste and 
renovation which are constantly going on in every 
part of the body, proceed with greater rapidity, and 
in due proportion toeach other. To meet this condi- 
tion, the vessels and nerves become excited to higher 
action, and the supply of arterial er nutritive blood 
and of nervous energy becomes greater. When the 
active exercise ceases, the excitement thus given to 
the vital functions subsides, and the vessels and nerves 
return at length to their original state. If the exer- 
cise be resumed frequently, and at moderate intervals, 
the increased action of the blocd-vessels and nerves be- 
comes more permanent, and does not sink to the same 
dow degree as formerly ; NUTRITION RATHER EXCEEDS 
wasTE—in other words, what they take in exceeds 
what they give out—and the part gains, consequently, 
in size, vigour, and activity. On the other hand, if 
exercise be refrained from, the vital functions decay 
from the want of their requisite stimulus ; little blood 
is sent to the part, which in time becomes weakened, 
diminishes in size, and at last shrivels and alters so 
much in appearance, as not tobe recognisable. Thus, 
if an artery—the large artery which supplies the arm 
with blood, for example—be tied, and the flow of the 
blood obstructed, a change of structure immediately 
begins, and goes on progressively, till, at the end of a 
few weeks, what was formerly a hollow elastic tube, 
presents the appearance of a stiff cord. If, again, ex- 
cessive exertion be indulged in, the vital powers of the 
part are exhausted; waste exceeds nutrition, and a 
loss of native energy, if not some general effect of a 
fatal kind, is the consequence. 

These laws equally affect the bones, which might 
be supposed less liable to change from any such causes. 
If the bones be duly exercised in their business of ad- 
ministering to motion, the vessels which pervade them 
are fed more actively with blood, and they increase in 
dimensions, strength, and solidity. If they are not 
exercised, the stimulus required for the supply of 
blood to them becomes insufficient ; imperfect nutri- 
tion takes place ; and the consequences are, debility, 
softness, and unfitness for their office. It is ascer- 
tained that bones may be so much softened by inaction, 
as to become susceptible of being cut by a knife. In 
a less degree, the same cause will produce distortion 
and bad health. 

Tt is of the utmost importance to observe, that the 
exercise of any particular limb does little besides im. 
proving the strength of that limb, and that, in order 
tn increase eur general strength, the whole frame | 


must be brought into exercise. The blacksmith, by 
wielding his hammer, increases the muscular volume 
and strength of his right arm only, or, if the rest of 
his body derive any advantage from his exercise, it is 
through the general movement which the wielding 
of a hammer occasions. One whose profession con- 
sists in dancing or leaping, for the same reason, 
chiefly improves the muscles of his legs. The right 
hands of the most of people, by being more frequently 
employed than the left, become sensibly larger, as 
well as stronger. A still more striking illustration 
of the principle is to be found in a personal peculiarity 
which has been remarked in the inhabitants of Paris. 
Owing to the uneven nature of the pavement of that 
city, the people are obliged to walk in a tripping man- 
ner on the front of their feet ; a movement which calls 
the muscles of the calves of the legs into strong exer- 
tion. It is accordingly remarked, that a larger pro- 
portion of the people are distinguished by an uncom- 
mon bulk in this part of their persons, than in other 
cities. 

In order, then, to maintain in a sound state the 
energies which nature has given us, and, still more 
particularly, to increase their amount, WE MUST EX- 
ERCISE THEM. If we desire to have a strong limb, 
we must exercise that limb; if we desire that the 
whole of our frame should be sound and strong, we 
must exercise the whole of our frame. Health and 
strength, when we possess them, are to be preserved 
and improved in no other way; for these are funda- 
mental laws of our being.—There are also rules, how- 
ever, for the application of these laws. 


1. In order that exercise may be truly advantage- 
ous, the parts must be in a state of sufficient health 
to endure the exertion. A system weakened by dis- 
ease or long inaction must be exercised very sparingly, 
and brought on to greater efforts very gradually; 
otherwise the usual effects of over-exercise will fol- 
low. In no case must exercise be carried beyond what 
the parts are capable of bearing with ease; otherwise, 
as already mentioned, a loss of energy, instead of a 
gain, will be the consequence. 


2. Exercise, to be efficacious even ina healthy subject, 
must be excited, sustained, and directed by that ner- 
vous stimulus which gives the muscles the principal 
part of their strength, and contributes so much tothe 
nutrition of parts in a state of activity. To explain 
this, it must be mentioned that to produce motion re- 
quires the co-operation of the muscular fibre with two 
sets of nerves, one of which conveys the command of the 
brain to the muscle, and causes its contraction, while 
the other conveys back tothe brain the peculiar sense of 
the state of the muscle, by which we judge of the fitness 
of the degree of contraction which has been produced 
to accomplish the end desired, and which is obviously 
an indispensable piece of information to the mind in 
regulating the movements of the body. The nervous 
stimulus thus created, will enable a muscle in the liv- 
ing frame to bear a weight of a hundred pounds, 
while, if detached, it would be torn asunder by one of 
ten. It is what causes men in danger, or in the pur- 
suit of some eagerly desired object, to perform such 
extraordinary feats of strength and activity. In 
order, then, to obtain the advantage of this powerful 
agent, we must be interested in what we are doing. A 
sport that calls up the mental energy, a walk towards 
a place which we are anxious to reach, or even an ex- 
ercise which we engage in through a desire of invigo- 
rating our health and strength, will prove beneficial, 
when more of actual motion, performed languidly, 
may be nearly ineffectual. 

3. The waste occasioned by exercise must be duly 
replaced by food; as, if there be any deficiency in 


this important requisite, the blood will soon cease to 
give that invigoration to the parts upon which in. 
creased health and strength depend. 

Having thus explained the laws and regulations by 
which exercise may be serviceable to the physical sys- 
tem, we shall proceed to show that the same rules hold 
good respecting the mental faculties. These, as is 
generally allowed, however immaterial in one sense, 
are connected organically with the brain—a portion 
of the animal system nourished by the same blood, 
and regulated by the same vital laws, as the muscles, 
bones, and nerves. As, by disuse, muscle becomes 
emaciated, bone softens, blood-vessels are obliterated, 
and nerves lose their naturai structure, so, by disuse, 
does the brain fall out of its proper state, and create 
misery to its possessor ; and as, by over-exertion, the 
waste of the animal system exceeds the supply, and de- 
bility and unsoundness are produced, so, by over-exer- 
tion, are the functions of the brain liable to be deranged 
and destroyed. The processes are physiologically the 
same, and the effects bear an exact relation to each 
other. As with the bodily powers, the mental are te 
be increased in magnitude and energy, by a degree 
of exercise measured with a just regard to their ordi- 
nary health, and native or habitual energies. Corres- 
ponding, moreover, to the influence which the mind 
has in giving the nervous stimulus so useful in bodily 
exercise, is the dependence of the mind upon the body 
for supplies of healthy nutriment. And in like man- 
ner with the bodily functions, each mental faculty is 
only to be strengthened by the exercise of itself in par- 
ticular. The power of tracing effect to cause, the 
power of perceiving the resemblances of things, the 
sentiments of justice and benevolence, the desire of 
admiration and the inclination to friendship—in short, 
every primitive faculty, every part of our intellectual 
and moral nature, stands, in this respect, exactly in 
the same situation with thé blacksmith’s right arm, 
and the lower limbs of the inhabitants of Paris: each 
must be exercised for its own sake. 

The fatal effects of the disuse of the mental facul- 
ties are strikingly observable in persons who have the 
misfortune to be solitarily confined, many of whom 
become insane, or at least weak in their intellects. 
It is also observable in the deaf and blind, among 
whom, from the non-employment of a number of the 
faculties, weakness of mind and idiocy are more preva- 
lent than among other people. “It isindeed afrequent 
predisposing cause of every form of nervous disease ; 
and for evidence of this position, we have only to look 
at the numerous victims to be found among females of 
the middle and higher ranks, who have no call to ex- 
ertion in gaining the means of subsistence, and no 
objects of interest on which to exercise their mental 
faculties, and who consequently sink into a state of 
mental sloth and nervous weakness, which not only 
deprives them of much enjoyment, but lays them open 
to suffering, both of mind and body, from the slight- 
est causes. 

If we look abroad upon society, we shall find innu- 
merable examples of mental and nervous debility from 
this cause. When a person of some mental capacity 
is confined for a long time to an unvarying round of 
employment, which affords neither scope nor stimulus 
for one-half of his faculties, and, from want of educa. 
tion, or society, has no external resources, his mental 
powers, for want of exercise to keep up due vitality in 
their cerebral organs, become blunted, and his percep- 
tions slow and dull, and he feels any unusual subjects 
of thought as disagreeable and painful intrusions. 
Under such circumstances, the intellect and feelings 
either become weak and inactive, or work upon them- 
selves, and become diseased. In the former case, the 
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sympathy with its fellow-creatures; in the latter, it 
becomes unduly sensitive, and shrinks within itself 
and its own limited circle, as its only protection against 
every trifling occurrence or mode of action which has 
not relation to itself. A desire to continue an unwea- 
ried round of life takes strong possession of the mind ; 
because to come forth into society requires an exertion 
of faculties which have been long dormant, and can- 
not be awakened without pain, and which are felt to 
be feeble when called into action. In such a state, 
home and its immediate interests become not only the 
centre, which they ought to be, but also the boundary 
of life ; and the mind, originally constituted to embrace 
a much wider sphere, is thus shorn of its powers, and 
the tone of mental and bodily health is lowered, till a 
total inaptitude for the business of life and the ordi- 
nary intercourse of society comes on, and often in- 
creases till it becomes a positive malady.” 

The loss of power and health of mind from imper- 
fect or partial exercise of the faculties, is frequently 
observable in the country clergy, in retired merchants, 
in annuitants, in the clerks of public offices, and in 
tradesmen whose professions comprehend a very li- 
mited range of objects. If the latter descriptions of 
persons escape actual nervous disease, they generally 
become tame and innocent humorists. The Scotch, 
as a nation, are much more addicted to employing 
their minds on objects beyond the scope of their profes- 
sions, than the English, who indeed are more generally 
accustomed to concentrate their energies upon certain 
fields of business, than any other people in the world. 
It will perhaps be acknowledged, by those who have 
observed the national mind in both countries, that, 
as a consequence of the law here laid down, the Eng- 
lish are found, in their unoccupied moments, to be- 
tray more odd and unexpected peculiarities of cha- 
racter—more humorism, it may be said—than their 
northern neighbours. There is no class, however, 
in whom the evil is more widely observable than in 
those females, who, either from ignorance of the laws 
of exercise, or from inveterate habit, spend their lives 
in unbroken seclusion, and in the performance of a 
limited range of duties. All motive is there wanting. 
No immediate object of solicitude ever presents itself. 
Fixing their thoughts entirely on themselves, and 
constantly brooding over a few narrow and trivial 
ideas, they at length approach a state little removed 
from insanity, or are only saved from that, perhaps, 
by the false and deluding relief afforded by stimu- 
lating liquors. In general, the education of such per- 
sous has given them only a few accomplishments, cal- 
culated to afford employment to one or two of the 
minor powers of the mind, while all that could have 
engaged the reflecting powers has been omitted. Edu- 
cation, if properly conducted—if it were only, in- 
deed, to impress upon them so simple but so useful 
a truth as what is developed in this paper—would go 
far to prevent the evils which befall this unfortunate 
part of the community. 

Excessive exercise of the brain, by propelling too 
much blood to it, and unduly distending the vessels, 
is equally injurious with its disuse. Immoderate use 
of the eyes is not more certainly, though a little more 
observably, followed by an overcharging of the ves- 
sels, than the immoderate use of the equally delicate 
organs within. The error is peculiarly fatal in early 
life, when the structure of the brain is still imma- 
ture; and it is quite as possible, by urging children 
too fast in their school tasks, to communicate disease to 
the brain, as, by premature walking, to occasivn dis- 
tortion of the limbs. In the absolute ignorance of the 
laws of the human constitution which at present pre- 
vails in all departments of society, it is not wonder. 
ful that the most ingenious youth, and adults of the 
highest and most cultivated powers, often ruin their 
health by too severe study, unalleviated by bodily 
exercise. That even the greatest genius of modern 
times should have accelerated his death by over-task- 
ing his intellect, is not surprising. The only wonder 
is, that the evil arising from neglect of the organic 
laws is not greater than it is at present observed two be. 

If the reader have carefully followed the preceding 
arguments, and acknowledged their force, he will re- 
quire nothing farther to convince him that the maxim, 
Use anv Have, acted upon with a due regard to cir- 
cumstances, is true in respect of both the body and 
the mind. It is a principle evidently in accordance 
with both the general and particular designs which 
have presided over the creation of man; for it is at 
once an incentive to that activity which is so impor- 
tant a part of his terrestrial destiny, and a means by 


which particular parts of his constitution may be in- 
creased in power, capacity, and aptitude, for special 
ends. It is scarcely less clear that this principle has 
been designed as a benevolent palliative of that par- 
tiality in the distribution of the native powers, which 
has been, for wise purposes, made a general rule in 
the human creation: according to this arrangement, 
none have been condemned toa fixed and hopeless 
certainty as to the amount of their natural gifts, but 
are enabled, by the comparative use to which they 
may put their talents, in other words, by the com- 
parative obedience which they may pay toa funda- 
mental law of their being, to advance to something 
better.* 


THE MAN WHO COULD NOT SAY—NO! 

A STORY OF REAL LIFE. 
Ove of the most striking instances of a great and 
virtuous mind struggling heroically with adversity, 
which ever came under our observation, was exem- 
plified in the conduct of a once wealthy merchant, 
whose misfortunes are still held in remembrance in the 
south of England. Mr Jonathan Travis, to whom 
we here allude, had realised a competent fortune in 
trade in the town of Bridport, and after years of ho- 
nourable exertion he retired from the busy scenes of 
life to a neat and ornamental villa in one of the most 
pleasing parts of Hampshire. Mr Travis carried with 
him to this retreat a character more than ordinarily 
free from stain. By those who knew him, he was 
often styled “‘ Honest Jonathan Travis,” a designa- 
tion which followed him to that part of the country 
where he took @p his residence, and where he soon 
acquired weight and ideration g his neigh- 
bours. 

Here, at Honniton Hall, in steady observance of all 
that society required of him, and attention to all that 
was due to himself, he appeared to glide amid en- 
joyments that he appreciated with thankfulness : 
above all, he was blessed with a wife whose every 
thought concentrated in the endeavour to render his 
home a scene that communicated gladness to his 
heart. Two children had quitted their parents’ arms 
for the tomb, which told the sad bereavement; and 
though grief had passed heavily over the feelings of 
Mr and Mrs Travis, their equanimity was restored, 
and they passed their days in interchanges of kind 
offices with their friends, and of satisfaction with the 
world. Jonathan felt a pleasure in rendering services 
to another, and he was accustomed to say, “ that if 
there exist an individual who has not made another 
grateful, let him hasten to produce such an effect; for 
he may be assured of a succession of pleasing associa- 
tions, heightened by an approving conscience, which 
the wisest have described as the path of peace.” But 
in the exercise of this benevolence, Mr Travis, most 
unfortunately for himself, forgot that there was a 
possibility of being overreached, and of having to suf- 
fer the stings of ingratitude. This he was doomed to 
feel in the most aggravated manner. He had already, 
in his course through life, occasionally suffered small 
losses by the facility of his disposition—by his inabi- 
lity to withstand those who approached him with the 
view of preying on his good nature. The time at 
length came, when, not warned by those trifling in- 
juries, he was to deliver himself up, bound a willing 
sacrifice to miscalled friendship. 

One day, a friend, Mr Edward Crompton, a young 
gentleman with whom he had been some years ac- 
quainted, called upon him to make him a confidant of 
a circumstance which had occurred, and to beg his 
assistance. Crompton was the only son of one of the 
earliest acquaintances of Mr Travis, now deceased, 
and had been brought up as a clerk in a respectable 
banking-house in Bristol. In this situation he had 
conducted himself with so much exactness, that, on the 
death of the cashier, he was informed by the partners 
of the house that he might assume that superior of- 
fice, provided he, as is usual in such cases, gave secu- 


* It is proper to mention that the leading ideas, and much of 
even the language of this article, have been adopted from Dr 
Combe’s “ Principles of Physiology, applied to the Preservation 
of Health, and the Improvement of Physical and Mental Educa- 
tion;” a work which we observe has passed into a third edition 
within twelve months, but to which it would be absurd to pay any 
verbal compliment, after exhibiting such specimens of its contents. 
All that the present writer can pretend to is some care and industry 
in putting the matter into a shape, in which it may more readily 
strike the minds of those who are not much accustomed to reading. 
We shal! probably take an early opportunity of following up this 
paper with some additional details and illustrations, and of apply- 
ing the doctrines to some other departments of society and some 
other of the affairs of common life. 


rity for his intromissions to the extent of twenty thou- 
sand pounds. Delighted as Crompton was with this 
agreeable prospect held out to him, he felt consider- 
» at a loss with respect to the matter of the se- 
curity, till he bethought himself of applying to the old 
friend of his father, and one by whom he was also well 
known, Mr Jonathan Travis. On making this state 
of his affairs known to the object of his visit, Mr Tra- 
vis for a moment felt stunned with tKe proposition, 
but his wonted benevolence of disposition immediately 
rallied, and he listened with too willing an ear to the 
demand which was made upon him. Crompton mo- 
destly urged the length of time his family had been 
known to him, his character for steadiness and unim- 
peachable integrity, his anxiety to rise by honourable 
exertion in the world, and the dependence that might 
be placed upon him. The sum he represented as of 
no consequence, even were it trebled, since he would 
never hear any thing of it, while by such a trifling cir- 
cumstance as adding his signature to the deed, an 
everlasting obligation would be conferred. 

It is a matter of deep regret that at this point of 
the conference Mr Travis did not at once say ina 
polite but decided manner that he could not think of 
entering into so very serious an engagement. But he 
was a man who could not say—No! He subscribed 
the document presented to him, giving it a value that 
equalled the extent of his fortune. Yet his visitor had 
no sooner departed than he began to be alarmed at 
the step he had just taken. He could not banish his 
act of imprudence from his mind. The consciousness of 
having committed himself so deeply, without the con- 
currence of his wife, and without any security against 
mischance, intruded on his busy hours, and usurped 
those which ought to have been devoted to repose; the 
transaction ever presenting its must fearful conse- 
quences to his mind. These consequences were not 
long in being felt. It appears that young Crompton 
was not originally depraved in disposition. His only 
failing seemed to be a love of gaiety and dress, incon- 
sistent, as one would suppose, with the monotony of 
his occupations. This failing, however, was hardly 
developed while he filled an inferior situation ; it was 
only when he was promoted that he began to indulge 
in expensive amusements, and a splendid style of liv- 
ing, altogether unwarranted by the amount of his in- 
come or his status in society. As no fault could be 
found with his conduct professionally, of course the 
partners of the firm had nothing to say to his mode 
of living, which they indeed, by a somewhat culpable 
negligence, scarcely took the pains to inquire into. 
Things went on in this manner for a period of about 
eighteen months, when a painful catastrophe occurred. 
It was discovered that Mr Edward Crompton had 
eloped to America, after robbing his employers to a 
very large amount, more, it was said, than the value 
of his bond of security. He had foreseen that his 
peculations to support his extravagance could not be 
much longer concealed, and he therefore determined 
on making his escape with as large a sum as he could 
skilfully manage to secrete. Let us turn from this 
dreadful picture of depravity to the unfortunate man 
who was involved in irretrievable ruin by the villany 
which had been perpetrated. 

Mr Travis now saw his worst fears realised: the 
fitful dream of life and its wakeful vicissitudes pre- 
sented a chaos of sufferings to his agitated mind. It 
is astonishing how easily a man may ruin himself: 
no earthquake or other convulsion of nature takes 
place when the negociation of utter beggary is ac- 
complished. In this welli-regulated realm, the law, 
through the medium of a few mean officials, noise- 
lessly and deliberately strips the victim of all he pos- 
sesses. One day he is rolling in wealth, and the 
world bows down before him; the next he is penniless, 
and stands a bare miserable animal, almost craving a 
mouthful of food for his subsistence. How many un- 
happy individuals have brought themselves and their 
families into this deplorable predicament, by not hav- 
ing had the moral courage to say—-No! 

On the present occasion, the acquaintances of Mr 
Travis stood aloof. But what can any one do for 
another under such circumstances? Society is ce- 
mented on the principle that every one must take care 
of himself. His friends, we say, stood aloof: the busy 
world looked on: all could yield commiseration, but 
none could affurd relief ; because a man who could be so 
totally regardless of his property should, as every one 
acknowledged, take the consequences, be what they 
may. Jonathan Travis at once bared his bosom to 
the storm ; surrendered all to meet the heavy claims 
upon him ; witnessed valuables pass intu the possession 
of others by public sale, and, when denuded of all, re- 
treated in poverty from a home he had created by his 
industry. The effect on the feelings and health of 
Mrs Travis were disastrous; no skill in medicine, 
nor soothings of affection, nor representation of 
brighter prospects, availed the least. The wound was 
too deep ; a settled despondency usurped her facul. 
vies ; she listened to all that sincerity could impart, 
or that affection could suggest; but she could not 
struggle with despair. She never reproached her 
husband, even by a look, and in the prime of life sunk 
rapidly into the grave. This was the most wretched 
period of Mr Travis’s existence ; the firmness of his 
nerve seemed to give way on this greatest of all de. 
privations, and he tottered on the brink of that eter- 
nity to which the partner of his bosom had departed. 
Yet, heavily as this blow was felt, he rallied: it nei- 
ther crushed his hope nor sbook his rectitude. He 
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looked sternly on the ravages of untoward events. 
Even in the thought of loneliness through life, he found 
some consolation in the idea that Mrs Travis’s ten- 
derness could not endure severities to which her ami- 
ability would have been exposed. He looked around 
him in the midst of desolation, and, firm in his inte- 
ity, applied his mind to procure means of existence. 
pendence on the exertions of others he spurned 
with indignation. He discovered how little was ne- 
to sustain life ; why should he be miserable ? 
He saw the sun rise gloriously as heretofore, the day 
pass shining on, bright as usual, and succeeded by an 
evening tranquil as ever; then why should he be 
wretched ? He shrunk from the gaze of no one—he 
walked firmly past those who held poverty in abhor- 
rence—in honest occupation he knew there were re- 
sources sufficient to enable him to preserve his charac- 
ter from reproach, and with this nobility of sentiment 
he sought employment. 

The calmness which the intrepid Travis displayed 
under his accumulated misfortunes, was by some per- 
sons stigmatised as apathy, or the result of excessive 
pride. They accused him of vanity in exposing his 
poverty to those who courted his society in the day of 
prosperity, and he was now contemptuously called 
the Philosopher. Nevertheless, there were others 
who considered him to exhibit a rare example of for- 
titude, and a degree of heroism approaching to the 
sublime; yet such was the general effect of his con- 
duct, that worldly-minded persons with whom he 
used to transact business, avoided him—those he had 
been accustomed to oblige, lost all remembrance of 
him ; and by the vulgar mass he was denominated a 
madman, since no consideration could induce him to 
forego his dignity of manner, or even apparent cheer- 
ful resignation ; and they expressed astonishment 
that he could entertain pity, or speak with tenderness 
of others, whose misfortunes were trifling compared 
with his own. 

Baffled in the attempt to procure employment such 
as his previous course of life in some measure capa- 
citated him to undertake, and finding on all sides that 
the aged veteran has little chance of an engagement 
when his competitors are the youthful aspirants of 
fortune, he addressed himself to the Next Best, with- 
out any depression of his wonted spirit, or allowing 
himself to sink in his own esteem. For some time he 
toiled as a labourer at a building erecting in an ad- 
joining county. In this humble occupation he en- 
joyed his frugal fare with thankfulness. He had no 
lingering desire for what was now beyond his reach, 
nor any thought mingled with regret, save for one 
loss which he could not teach his bosom to forget. 
He welcomed the sun that taught him when to rise, 
and hailed the peaceful eve that hushed him to repose. 
He experienced that there were joys in life, whatever 
station a man may fill, and felt the full value of con- 
tent. This course of humble toil he pursued with 
satisfaction to his employer, till by some neglect in 
the construction of a scaffold, it gave way, and by the 
fall poor Travis’s hip-joint was dislocated, which in- 
capacitated him for further exertion. One would 
think that this crushed worm would never more have 
looked upon the world with complacency. But the 
mind of the maimed and crippled Travis soared only 
the higher in consequence of this distressing calamity. 
He was recommended to retire to the alms-house, 
there to end his days in peace. He, however, declared 
that he could not think of stovuping to live on public 
charity so long as he was able to move about, even 
although compelled to use a crutch to assist his steps. 

We have now to describe the means which he 
adopted to glean a scanty subsistence. After reco- 
vering, and becoming able to leave his bed, he di- 
rected his attention to the cutting and selling of flints. 
From the choicest lumps of flint—a material he had 
no difficulty in procuring from the chalky cliffs of that 
part of the country in which he moved—he hewed 
those pieces best suited to the gun and the tinder. 
box. With these slung in a basket over his arm, he 
hobbled over the district, often finding customers 
among those who recognised him, and who looked on 
him with mingled sentiments of awe and compas- 
sion. Nothing, we have been assured, but kindness, 
could move the rock of integrity on which his heart 
was placed. Firm as the flint he chipped, he could 
bear adversity unmoved ; but if the touch of compas- 
sion approached him, he was instantly subdued—his 
big heart swelled, and the warm tear rolled down his 
weather-beaten cheek. For some yeare he continued 
to follow the humble but honest occupation we have 
mentioned ; his misfortunes and his heroism in ad- 
versity becoming more and more the theme of com- 
ment the longer that he traversed the country. 

Were this relation a fiction, care would be taken 
to record the capture of Crompton in a distant coun- 
try, and his abandonment of at least a portion of that 
spoil of which he had inhumanely robbed his too facile 
victim, with the subsequent restoration of Travis to 
a state of prosperity and comfort. But this is not a 
fiction: it is the recital of a simple and melancholy 
truth; and however painful to our feelings, we have 
to relate in conclusion, that Crompton, being beyond 
the reach of British law, was never captured, but 
was, on the contrary, left in perfect enjoyment of his 
ill-gotten gains, and, unless lately gone to his account, 
still lives in affluence in one of the cities of the North 
American states. As for poor Travis—the once 
wealthy and honoured Travis—he continued till the 
day of his death to wander with his litle basket of 


flints over the counties of Sussex, Hants, and Dorset, 
whose inhabitants have, till the present hour, a lively 
recollection of his appearance and character. 

Worn out in bodily frame, though unimpaired in 
moral energy, he at length sunk beneath the horizon 
of mortal existence. Early one morning in the latter 
end of autumn, when the chill of approaching winter 
had already tinted the leaves of the forest with yel- 
low and russet brown, a band of reapers going forth 
to their daily labour, lighted upon the remains of the 
wayworn Travis. His once portly but now shrunken 
form lay in the sleep of death, beneath one of the 
stooks of the harvest-field. On one side lay his basket 
of flints, on the other the crutch with which he used 
to support his weakened frame ; the body was already 
stiffened by the cold humidity of the atmosphere; and 
the thin grisly locks, which protruded from below their 
decayed covering, were dripping with the clear dew of 
the night. Every thing betokened that the soul had 
for some hours taken its flight. The aged head of the 
deceased reclined upon an outstretched arm, leaving 
his countenance exposed, and exhibiting in its linea- 
ments the serenity of a being at peace with itself, and 
with the world which it had left. 


GLASS. 

Tue word glass has been variously derived ; but its 
most probable origin is to be found either in the word 
glassum, the ancient Gaelic name for amber, or glacies, 
the Latin name for ice. When or how the art of glass- 
making was first discovered, is unknown; but it is 
certain that the knowledge of this art is of the highest 
antiquity, having long preceded the Christian era. 
This fact is established by many circumstances, and, 
amongst others, by that of glass beads and other orna- 
ments having been found adorning the bodies of Egyp- 
tian mummies, which are known to have been upwards 
of three thousand years old. Glass is also mentioned 
in the comedy of the Clouds, written by the Greek 
comic poet Aristophanes, who flourished four hundred 
and twenty-three years before the birth of Christ. 

The manner in which the discovery of the art was 
made, has been the subject of much ingenious specu- 
lation ; but these speculations are so various, and in 
some instances so palpably adapted to circumstances, 
that little or no dependence can be placed on their 
conclusions. Pliny says that the art of glass-making 
was accidentally discovered by some shipwrecked Phe- 
nician mariners, whose vessel was laden with fossil 
alkali, a component part of glass; that, kindling a fire 
on the shore to prepare some food, and placing thin 
cooking vessels on pieces of the substance just named, 
the sand, by the agency of the fire, and its union with 
the alkali, became vitrified; and hence, according to 
this authority, the discovery of the art of glass-making. 
Others, again, attribute this discovery to an accident 
which occurs in burning bricks when subjected to an 
excessive heat: they then become more or less vitri- 
fied on their surfaces; and this, as already said, is 
supposed to have given the first hint of the art. That 
the discovery, like many others, was the result of ac- 
cident, is extremely probable; but this is all that can 
be conceded on the subject. 

The first manufactories of glass of which we have 
any account, were erected in Tyre, an ancient Phe. 
nician city on the coast of Syria. The art afterwards 
extended to the towns of Sidon and Alexandria, which 
places also became famous for their glass ware. But 
for many centuries the manufacture of this article 
was confined exclusively to mere ornaments; no idea 
having been entertained that it could be applied to 
such useful purposes as making windows, mirrors, 
&c. By degrees, the art extended to the manufacture 
of drinking-cups or glasses; but these were long 
deemed of such value as to be fit only for the table of 
a king—6000 sectertia, a sum equivalent to L.50,000 
sterling, having been paid by the Roman emperor 
Nero for two drinking-cups of this precious ware. 
At this period the Romans imported all their glass 
ware from Alexandria; but these were chiefly of an 
ornamental kind, such as beads, amulets, &c. They 
were beautifully coloured, however, to resemble pre- 
cious stones, and were worn by the Roman belles and 
beaux as jewels, in the adornment of their persons ; 
and thus a string of glass beads, which no servant 
girl would now wear, was considered an ornament to 
which the son or daughter of a patrician only could 
pretend. 

From Syria, the art of glass-making found its way 
to Greece, and from thence to Rome, where a com- 
pany of glass manufacturers established themselves in 
the reign of Tiberius. At what period it extended to 
the making of window glass is not known; but pre- 
vious to such application of it, the Roman windows 
were filled with a semi-transparent substance called 
lapis specularis ; a fossil of the class of talcs, which 
readily splits into thin smooth laminz, or plates. 
This substance, which the Romans imported chiefly 
from the isle of Cyprus, was also used by them in the 
construction of hothouses ; and this application of 
it, we are told that the emperor Tiberius was enabled 
to have cucumbers on his table throughout the year. 

Although the precise period is not known when 
window glass was first manufactured, there is reason 
to believe that the art of glass-making was so applied 


as early as the year 422; for glass windows are dis- 
tinctly mentioned by St Jerome, who lived about that 
ree They are again spoken of, and represented as 

ing fastened in with plaster, by Johannes Phillipanus, 
who lived about the beginning of the seventh century. 
The seat of the art of glass-making in process of time 
changed from Rome to Venice, or rather to Murano, 
a small village in the vicinity of that city. Here it 
was brought to great perfection, particularly in the 
making of mirrors, which had hitherto been made of 
polished plates of metal. The excellence of the Vene- 
tian manufacture, however, in course of time sup- 
planted these entirely, by coming into general use, 
which they did about the fourteenth century. For 
many years the Venetian glass, in its various forms, 
supplied nearly the whole demand of Europe for that 
description of ware. 

From Venice the art of glass-making found its way 
to France, where an attempt was made to rival the 
Venetians in the manufacture of mirrors, in the year 
1634. The first essay was unsuccessful, but subse- 
quent attempts and improvements at length enabled 
the French speculators in this species of manufacture, 
not only to rival, but excel the Venetians. This was 
accomplished by one Theverat, about the end of the 
seventeenth century, who succeeded in casting plates 
of glass for mirrors, of a size which had hitherto been 
thought unattainable. Glass windows, according to 
Bede, were first introduced into England in the year 
674, by Abbot Benedict, who brought over from the 
Continent artificers skilled in the art of making win- 
dow glass, to glaze the church and monastery of Were- 
mouth. Another authority attributes the introduction 
of this luxury to Bishop Winifred jun., who died in 
711. As the periods mentioned by these authorities 
do not differ very widely, it seems probable that glass 
windows were first introduced into England about the 
end of the seventh, or beginning of the eighth cen- 
tury. Previous to this, and for many centuries after- 
wards, the use of window glass was confined entirely 
to buildings appropriated to religious purposes. Un- 
til the close of the twelfth century, when glass win- 
dows became common in England, the windows of 
private houses were filled with prepared oil paper, or 
wooden lattices. These were fixed in frames of wood 
called capsamenta, from which is derived the word 
casement, now applied to the framework of a window. 

At what period the art of manufacturing glass was first 
introduced into England, is uncertain, but there is rea- 
son to believe that glass was made there so early as 
the beginning of the fifteenth century. This appears 
from a contract, dated 1439, between John Prudde of 
Westminster, glazier, and the Countess of Warwick, 
regarding the embellishment of a magnificent tomb 
for her husband, in which Prudde is bound to use 
“no glass of England, but glass from beyond the 
sea.” 

In 1557, the finer sort of window glass was manu- 
factured at Crutched Friars, in Loudon. The first 
flint-glass was manufactured at Savoy House in the 
Strand, and the first plate-glass, for mirrors, coach 
windows, &c. was made at Lambeth, in 1673, by Ve- 
netian workmen brought over by the Duke of Buck- 
ingham. The date of the introduction of the art of 
giass-making into Scotland, being more recent, is well 
known. It took placein the reign of James VI., whe 
granted an exclusive right to send George Hay, in 
the year 1610, to manufacture glass within the king- 
dom for thirty-one years. The first glass manufac- 
tory was erected at Wemyss, in Fife. Larger aud 
more complete works were afterwards built at Pres. 
tonpans and Leith. Crown or window glass is now 
made in England, at Warrington, St Helen’s, Eccles- 
ton, Old Swan, and Newton, Lancashire; at Bir- 
mingham, Hunslet near Leeds, and Bristol. There 
is none made at this moment in Scotland. 

The art of simply staining, tinging, or colouring 
glass, is, it is believed, nearly coeval with the first 
discovery of the art of manufacturing the article itself. 
Tradition, however, says that it was discovered by an 
Egyptian king; but whether it was so or not, it is 
certain that the art was known in Egypt several 
thousand years since. The most beautiful imitations 
in glass of precious stones of all colours manufactured 
there, and of this antiquity, are still extant. The art 
of combining the various colours so as to produce 
pictures, is of more recent origin. The early speci- 
mens of this branch of the art exhibit a series of dif. 
ferent pieces of different colours, joined together like 
Mosaic work, so as to bring out the figure or figures 
desired. This can now be done on one entire sheet. 
For a long period the pictured glass used in cathed- 
rals, &c. was merely painted on the surface, and was 
then liable to be injured by abrasion. 

The colours are now incorporated with the glass by 
fusion, and cannot therefore be obliterated but by the 
destruction of the glass itself. This singular improve- 
ment in the art of delineating figures on glass is as- 
cribed to a painter of Marseilles, who went to Rome 
during the pontificate of Julius II. It was still fur. 
ther advanced by Albert Duren and Lucas of Leyden. 

The first painted glass done in England was in the 
time of King John. Previous to this period, all glass 
of this kind was imported from Italy ; but as early as 
the reign of Henry III., England boasted of several 


eminent artists in glass-painting. Amongst the first 


of these was one John Thornton, glazier, of Coventry. 
This person was employed, in the time of the latter 
monarch, by the Dean and Chapter of York Cathed- 
ral, to paint the east window of that splendid edifice, 
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for which he was to receive four shillings per week of 
regular wages. He was bound to finish the work in 
less than three years, and was to receive certain gra- 
tuities if it should be executed to the satisfaction of 
his employers. From this period downwards, not- 
withstanding the interruption, or rather almost total 
annihilation, of the art by the Reformation, which 
brought ornamented windows in places of worship 
into desuetude, there have been many skilful native 
artists; amongst the most celebrated of whom were 
latterly Isaac Oliver, born in 1616; William Price, 
who lived about the close of the seventeeth century ; 
and after him one Pukite, of York. 

Painting on glass, except in the name, has no re- 
semblance to any other department of the pictorial 
art but that on porcelain ; both the colours themselves 
and the process of their application throughout being 
entirely different. All the pigments used in painting 
on or staining glass are oxides of metals or minerals, 
as gold, silver, cobalt, &c., which, after being laid 
on, are subjected to a strong heat, until they pene- 
trate into the body of the glass, or become fixed on its 
surface, and thus give out their fullest brilliancy and 
transparency. Animal and vegetable substances, 
which are freely used as colouring matter in ordinary 
painting, are wholly excluded in this, as the operation 
of the fire would entirely destroy their colouring pro- 
perties. The colours thes penetrate the glass, and 
which are hence called stains, are wholly transparent, 
while those that are merely fused on the surface (a 
process effected by mixing them with a vitreous sub- 
stance called flux) are only semi-transparent ; but they 
may be made to yield any colour or tint desired. 
The description of glass best adapted for painting or 
staining is the finest crown or window glass. 

Window glass is usually composed of only two mate- 
rials, kelp and fine white sand. Pearl ashes and other 
alkalis are, however, sometimes used instead of the 
former. Kelp, it is well known, is produced by the 
burning of sea-weed. It is cut from the rocks for 
this purpose in the months of May, June, and July; 
and after being spread out for some time to dry, it 
is gathered together and thrown into a pit, where 
it is reduced to a state of fusion by fire. When cool, 
it becomes a hard solid substance, and is then broken 
up into small portable masses for the convenience of 
transportation. The kelp which it is intended to use 
in glass-making is broken first into very small pieces 
by a machine called a stamper. It is then put through 
a mill, ground to a fine powder, and afterwards passed 
through a brass-wire sieve. The sand, again, with 
which it is to be mixed, is usually washed in a large 
vat with either boiling or cold water, until the latter 
runs quite clear off. It is sometimes, also, put into an 
annealing or calcining arch, where it is subjected to 
a strong heat for twenty-four hours, and then plunged 
into water. When this operation is completed, the 
sand, of which the best for the purpose of the glass- 
maker is procured from Lynn Regis, in Norfolk, is 
mingled with the kelp powder in proportions adjusted 
by the experience of the mixer, but generally in the 
degree of one part of the former to two parts of the 
latter. When thoroughly mixed, the compost is 
put into a calcining arch or reverberatory furnace, 
where it is reduced to a semi-fluid state. This sub- 
stance, which is technically called frit, is then taken 
from the furnace, spread on a plate of iron, and, be- 
fore becoming quite cool, is broken into large cakes. 
It is then thrown into the melting-pot, together with 
a proportion of what is called cul/et, which is simply 
broken crown-glass, and in about thirty to thirty-six 
hours the whole is reduced by a powerful heat to fine 
liquid glass, and is then ready for the operations of 
the workman, having been previously skimmed to re- 
move all extraneous substances from the surface. 

The melting-pot is made of the finest clay, and is 
subjected to a tedious and exceedingly troublesome 
process of annealing or tempering before it can be 
used for its ultimate purpose. The best clay for mak- 
ing these pots is got from Stourbridge in England. 
When the glass is in a perfectly liquid state, an iron 
tube of about six or seven feet in length is dipped into 
it, and a portion of the metal gathered on the end of 
it. This is afterwards blown into the shape of a large 
globe. By a subsequent operation, a small aperture 
is made in the centre of this sphere on the side opposite 
to that on which it is attached to the iron rod held by 
the workman ; the latter, now holding the globe be- 
fore the mouth of the furnace until it has become 
sufficiently ductile to yield readily to any impression, 
twirls it round with great velocity, when the aperture 
already spoken of gradually widens till it reaches a 
certain point, when the globe, which is also gradu- 
ally losing its spherical form, suddenly flies open with 
a loud ruffling noise, and becomes a plane or circular 
sheet of glass of about fifty inches diameter. This is 
an exceedingly beautiful operation, and well worth 
seeing. After undergoing a process of tempering or 
annealing, the sheet is divided in two with a diamond, 
and in this shape it comes into the hands of the glazier. 

Although there are several substances that will cut 
giass,, there is none that answers sv well for this pur- 
posegor that will last so long when thus employed, as 
the fiamond. Dr Wollaston, after much labour, suc- 
ceeded in giving to sapphire, ruby, spinal ruby, rock- 
crystal, and several other substances, the peculiar 
curvilinear edge which forms the cutting point in the 
diamond, and was thus enabled to cut glass with them, 
but these substances soon lost their edge, whereas that 
of the diamond will endure for many years, though in 


constant daily use. The cutting point even of the 
diamond, however, must be a nat one; no arti- 
ficial point will do this; neither will any point pro- 
duced by simply fracturing the mineral. The diamond 
of a ring, for instance, will not cut glass, but merely 
mark it with rough, obvious, superficial lines. The 
smooth, deep, effective cut necessary to divide glass, 
can only be produced, as already said, by a natural 
point. The diamond used by the glazier is called a 
spark, being extremely minute. It is set into a me- 
tal socket, which again is attached to a wooden handle 
four or five inches long. The glazier’s diamond is of 
the description known by the technical name of bort, 
which includes all such pieces as are too small to be 
cut, or are of a bad colour, and consequently unfit 
for ornamental purposes. These are selected from 
the better sort, and sold at an inferior price.* 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
JOHN BRITTON. 

BRITAIN at present possesses few more industrious 
or useful writers than Mr John Britton, whose to- 
pographical works, and particularly his Cathedral 
Antiquities, are well and favourably known in the 
southern part of the island. In attempting to give 
an account of this respectable individual, we cannot 
do better than commence with an abridgement of Mr 
Britton’s memoir of himself, prefixed to the last vo- 
lume of his Beauties of Wiltshire :— 

‘ My native place is Kington St Michael, in Wilt- 
shire, and I was born in the month of July 1771. Of 
my parents, progenitors, and preceptors or school- 
masters, I have nothing to boast, aud very little to 
say; for I am not acquainted with any traits of facts 
relative to them which are deserving of literary his- 
tory or remark. They were all, I believe, in humble 
stations of life, and almost unknown beyond the con- 
fines of their respective neighbourhoods. The juve- 
nile associations of a village, remote from cities or 
large towns, are neither cultivated in taste, calculated 
to improve the mind, nor to inspire emulation; but 
as far back as memory can trace any image or im- 
pression, I was eager and ardent to surpass my play- 
mates and schoolfellows, and ever sought the company 
of my superiors in age or knowledge. Placed succes- 
sively at four different rustic schools, I was considered 
to make rapid progress in such education as was then 
imparted, and which consisted of a mechanical dull 
routine of spelling, reading, writing, and summing, 
or arithmetic. I cannot charge my memory with one 
valuable or beneficial maxim, or piece of sound infor- 
mation, derived from that source. 

At a very early period, I was led to compare and 
contrast a certain degree of refinement in the man- 
ners of an uncle and his family, from Loudon, who 
annually visited our part of the country, with the 
“innocent rusticity” of the villagers. This uncle had 
obtained a respectable situation in the Chancery Office, 
had lived and moved in rather a genteel sphere of life, 
and was enabled to spend nearly three months—the 
long law vacation—in the country. I was fortunately 
invited to make one of the party during this periodi- 
cal sojourn in Wiltshire and Gloucestershire, and well 
remember to have spent four or five autumns in this 
way, with much enjoyment at the time, and material 
advantage for the future. It was this association that 
led me to think of and hope to see London: it was 
then I first imbibed the feeling of ambition—became 
enamoured of what appeared genteel manners and re- 
fined discourse and habits, compared with the clownish 
deportment, the uneducated and uncouth language, 
and the broad prolonged pronunciation of my village 
companions. Kington now lost all its charms: I 
anxiously anticipated the annual visits of my London 
relatives, by whom I was received as an associate till 
I had reached the age of fourteen. About this period 
my parents had become embarrassed by a succession 
of misfortunes. My father had conducted business 
for many years as a baker and maltster, had kept a 
country shop, and was respected as an honest and up- 
right man. For some years all appeared prosperous 
and happy ; but the family increasing to ten children, 
necessarily augmented cares and expenses. Rivals in 
business subtracted from the usual profits of trade; 
an unfortunate connection with a miller, who might 
be truly called a “rogue in grain” without a mis. 
nomer, and who sent bad flour and charged high 
prices, was the cause of a failure in business, and 
consequent ruin; loss of credit occasioned a loss of 
the mentel faculties in my father, and he became in- 


* An exceedingly useful work on the subject of glass has just 
made its app at Edinburgh, under the title of “‘ The 
Crown-Glass Cutter and Glazier’s Manual, by William Cooper.” 
It is the only practical book of the kind we are acquainted with, 
and has furnished us with some of the details of the above article. 


sensible to the hopes and fears of life, and at length 
sunk into the grave. His distressed widow struggled 
fur some time afterwards to provide for herself and 
four of the youngest children; but her constitution 
and life fell under the weight of her anxieties. A 
sister, about sixteen years of age only, was left in 
charge of a house, a small business, apd two younger 
brothers. She is described to have acted with singular 
prudence and industry, till a relation came to the 
house, and offered her protection and assistance ; in- 
stead of which, however, he lived for some time on 
the residue of the property, and then left the orphans 
to poverty and to the parish. 

About the age of fourteen, I was destined to visit 
my London uncle, in a very different capacity from 
that I had occupied on any former occasion ; for I 
was now to be treated and employed as a servant. 
This was not considered by me as a hardship, or even 
a mortification ; for it presented variety, novelty, and 
a source of improvement. It was also one step on the 
road towards London, that mysterious object of a 
villager’s contemplation. My discipline and labours 
became severe and heavy, considering my age and 
strength, and also considering that I had previously 
been an idler. 

The journey to London on a coach, which travelled 
at little more than five miles an hour, and which 
reached the metropolis late at night, was fatiguing to 
the body; but the mind was fully occupied and amused, 
and more peculiarly so when passing through Ham- 
mersmith, Kensington, Piccadilly, &c., all of which 
were illumined by thousands of lamps, and afforded 
abundant matter for curiosity and surprise. The most 
forcible impressions were, that I should never reach 
Clerkenwell Close—that London was endless—and 
that to reside in kitchens under ground was unnatural 
and inbumap. My uncle very soon apprenticed me 
for six years to a wine-merchant, without consulting 
either my inclination, or apparently caring about the 
result. These six years were dragged on as a length- 
ened and galling chain ; for my health, always weakly, 
was greatly impaired by constant confinement ia damp 
murky cellars. My occupation was a continued series 
of bodily labour, without mental excitement or amuse- 
ment. Every succeeding day presented only a duli 
monotonous repetition of the former ; there appeared 
nothing to learn, and no prospect of reward or ad- 
vancement beyond that of a common servant. The 
porters in the business learnt as much as the appren- 
tice; yet they were rewarded by annual or weekly 
salaries. I felt my situation irksome and miserable, 
and ventured to remonstrate with my master and 
uncle; but without any remission of labour, or im- 
provement in comfort. My health becoming more 
and more reduced, with scarcely a prospect of recovery, 
my master at length gave up about half a year of my 
service, presented me with two guineas, instead of 
twenty, which he had engaged to do, and sent me 
into the world to shift for myself. 


It is necessary to remark, that during this appren- 
ticeship—this immurement in a London cavern—I 
stole an occasional half hour in a morning, between 
seven and eight o’clock, to look at the sky, breathe a 
little fresh air, and visit two book-stalls in the vici- 
nity of my “ prison cave.” The rational food and me- 
dicine obtained from these sources not only supported 
life, but furnished that information which enabled me 
to ascertain the seat of certain diseases which had long 
preyed on my frame, and threatened its dissolution. 
After purchasing and reading Chesselden’s “‘ Ana- 
tomy,” Quincy’s “ Dispensatory,” some “ Treatises 
on Consumption,” Buchan’s “ Domestic Medicine,” 
Tissot’s “‘ Essay on Diseases incident to Seden 
People,” Cornaro “on Health and Long Life,” and 
several other medical and anatomical works, I was 
flattered with the persuasion that I knew my own con- 
stitution, its diseases, and the regimen and medicines 
necessary to restore and preserve health. Dr Dodd’s 
“ Reflections on Death,” his “ Thoughts in Prison,” 
and all his other writings, were familiar to me at this 
time: as were Ray’s “ Wisdom of God manifested in 
the Works of the Creation,’ Derham’s “ Astro and 
Physico Theology,” as well as Benjamin Martin’s nu- 
merous and pleasing writings on Natural and Expe- 
rimental Philosophy. The miscellaneous works of 
Smollett, Fielding, Sterne, &c. were likewise perused 
with great avidity; butall the reading I could indulge 
in during my term of legal English slavery, was by 
candle light, in the cellar, and at occasional inter- 
vals only, not of leisure, but of time abstracted from 
systematic duties. To compensate for this time, I 
was compelled to labour with additional exertion, and 
to adopt the most rapid modes of performing my 
To bottle off, and cork, a certain number of dozens of 
wine, was required to constitute a day’s work, and 
this I could generally accomplish in ten or eleven 
hours, and I then had three or four hours for my 
favourite pursuit of reading. Unacquainted with any 
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literary or scientific persons before I had reached 
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my twentieth year, my studies, or rather bookish 
amusements, were very desultory and miscellaneous. 
They were not directed to any particular object, and 
were consequently unavailable to any useful end. 
Towards the termination of my apprenticeship, I 
fortunately became acquainted, in my morning walks, 
with a person who was wholly employed in, and ob- 
tained a very respectable livelihood by, painting the 

, &c. on watch faces. He was fond of books, 
had purchased many volumes, and as his business did 
not require any exertion of thought, he could listen 
to the reading of others, or enter into conversation, 
without discontinuing his usual occupation. This 
person was my first and principal, or indeed my only 
mentor and guide. He lent and bought me books, 
and gave me useful and judicious advice. His name 
is Essex: he is yet living, and, I hope, happy; for he 
was an industrious and well-informed man. He al- 
ways seemed to me to be a sound philosopher, inas- 
much as he practised the precepts he inculcated, and 
afforded a most exemplary pattern to a large family, 
whom he reared and educated respectably. At Mr 
Essex’s shop I became acquainted with Dr Towers 
and Mr Brayley; and to the latter gentleman I am 
more indebted for literary acquirements and literary 
practice than to any other person. He, however, was 
articled to a mechanical trade, but was neither so 
much nor so irksomely occupied as myself. He read 
with avidity, and early evinced literary talents, both 
in prose and verse. It is a cv. ious fact that we en- 
tered into “ partnership” to publish asingle ballad or 
song, which was written by Mr Brayley, and entitled 
“ The Guinea-Pig.” 1t was allusive to the passing of 
an act to levy one guinea per head on every person 
who used hair-powder. Though ridiculous in the 
extreme—for so the author himself characterises it, 
as a poetical effort—it was printed on “a fine wire- 
wove paper ;” a novelty in this class of literature, and 
charged ‘‘one penny.” Many thousands were sold ; 
for, notwithstanding that this song was “ entered at 
Stationers’ Hall,” one Evans, a noted printer of bal- 
lads in Long Lane, pirated our property, and his iti- 
nerant retailers of poetry and music hawked and sung 
it all over the metropolis. Whilst the sale was yet 
rife, Evans declared that he had sold upwards of 
70,000 copies. 

Strange as it may appear, it may be safely affirmed 
that to this junction and circumstance are to be attri- 
buted the “ Beauties of Wiltshire,” the “ Beauties of 
England and Wales,” the “ Architectural” and “ Ca- 
thedral Antiquities,” the “‘ History, &c.of Westminster 
Abbey,” as well as all the other works that have been 
jointly and separately written by us. On the present 
occasion, however, i must forbear entering further 
into auto-biography, fearing that the narrative might 
be regarded as trifling, or egotistical ; although the 
vicissitudes I experienced after being released from 
my cell—the privations I endured—my pedestrian 
journey from London to Plymouth, and back—my 
predilection for theatrical amusements, and for read- 
ing and debating societies—and my occupations in 
wine-cellars, counting-houses, and law-offices, would 
collectively afford a series of not uninteresting events, 
and subjects both for reflection and for description.’ 

While leading this unsettled and hazardous life, 
the desire of employing his pen more agreeably than 
in counting-houses and law-offices, a desire which has 

roved ruineus to so many an unfortunate adventurer, 
ed Britton almost by accident into the path for which 
he was best qualified, not indeed by acquirements, but 
by the disposition, and patience, and tact which would 
supply their want. An essay which he had written 
for the Sporting Magazine was the means of intro- 
ducing him to Mr Wheble, the proprietor of that 
journal. Wheble had, in the year 1784, at Salisbury, 
where he then lived, issued proposals for publishing 
the Beauties of Wiltshire, in two volumes, embellished 
with engravings, the price to be ten shillings, and 
half the money paid at the time of subscribing. Re- 
moving to London, and being fully occupied in busi- 
ness there, he had never found leisure to discharge an 
engagement which in fact he was little ableto perform ; 
but he had received a few subscriptions, and therefore 
telt himself bound to the performance. And upon fall- 
ing in with Mr Britton, and finding that he was a 
Wiltshire man, as if that were sufficient qualification, 
he urged him to undertake the task in his stead. ‘I 
had neither studied the subject,” says Britton, “ nor 
was I acquainted with any person to whom [ could 
apply for advice or assistance, yet without either rud- 
der, compass, or chart, I was hardy enough to put to 
sea, and was more indebted to the flowing tide of 
chance, and to the fair wind of indulgence, that I ever 
reached a safe port, than to any skill or talents of my 
own.” Wheble had never obtained any material in- 
formation for the undertaking, and the only printed 
materials with which he furnished him, was the ac- 
count of Wiltshire in the Magna Britannia, which 
the aspirant found not only wholly uninteresting, but 
almost unintelligible. Shortly afterwards, Mr Hood, 
then a publisher in the Poultry, engaged him to write 
or compile, for the publisher was indifferent which, 
the Beauties of England and Wales, without refer- 
ence to the qualifications of Mr Britton for the work. 

The young author was more scrupulous than his 
employers. Notwithstanding the buoyancy of his 
spirits, and that confidence which he owed to a happy 
temper, and without which the execution of such a 
work must have appeared to him utterly impossible, he 


was ious in himself that an apprenticeship spent 
in bottling and corking wine was not the best course 
of preparation for a topographical writer. Pratt's 
Gleanings and Mr Warner’s Walks in Wales were at 
that time new and popular books, and he had read 
also the Travels in England of Moritz, the Prussian, 
who relates, with such pleasant simplicity, his perils 
in travelling on the outside of a stage-coach, and his 
sufferings when, for the sake of securing himself, he 
got into the basket. These books made him emulous 
of what he admired, and with the view of qualifying 
himself for the task which he had undertaken, he passed 
the summer and autumn of 1799 with his friend Mr 
Brayley, who was to be the associate of his literary la- 
bours, in a pedestrian tour from London, by way of 
the midland and western counties, into North Wales, 
through that part of the principality, and home by 
Cheshire. On their return, their first business was to 
fulfil the engagement with Wheble; the Beauties of 
Wiltshire accordingly were published in two volumes, 
executed in a very different manner and upon a differ- 
ent scale of expense from what the original proposals 
had promised. Two vol , however, did not com- 
plete the survey of the county, and five-and-twenty 
years had elapsed before Mr Britton found leisure to 
compose and publish a concluding volume, as superior 
to the former in all respects as these were to what had 
been projected in 1784. They then began the Beauties 
of England and Wales, and having seriously begun 
the work, began also for the first time to apprehend 
the difficulty and the importance of the task which 
they had undertaken. ‘The publisher cared nothing 
for this, and urged them to hasten the performance. 
He only required the Beauties, he said; much origi- 
nal matter was not necessary for such works, and 
there were plenty of books which they might copy or 
abridge. But Britton and his associate were actuated 
by a better spirit; they could not satisfy themselves 
as easily as they might have satisfied their employer, 
who only wanted a work that would sell; it was not 
enough for them to do their work, unless they could do 
it satisfactorily and creditably to themselves ; they 
had attached themselves to literature as their voca- 
tion; so they felt that they had a character to attain 
and support; and, somewhat to the surprise of the 
bookseller, they came to the conclusion that places 
ought to be visited before they were described, and 
that it was the duty of an author to make himself 
well acquainted with the subject upon which he in- 
tended towrite. They therefore set about their work 
diligently and in the right way, and as they acquired 
knowledge, acquired also a love of the pursuits wherein 
they had engaged. , 

This brought on another difference of opinion with 
the unfortunate publisher. The book was likely not 
only to be better than he had bargained for, but also of a 
different kind. His authors were for introducing an- 
tiquarian subjects and views of yur architectural anti- 
quities ; but the publisher opined that the Beauties 
of a country consisted in picturesque scenes and gentle- 
men’s seats, and that antiquities and natural curiosi- 
ties ought not to be introduced. The title of the 
work was the “ Beauties of England and Wales,” and 
what had Antiquities to do among Beauties? On 
their parts it was pleaded, that antiquities were ne- 
cessarily included in the other part of the title, which 
promised ‘‘ Delineations, topographical, historical, and 
descriptive.” Differences, in the angry sense of the 
word, “and even warm contentions,” arose between 
the parties; and the result was, that Mr Britton plan- 
ned his work upon the Architectural Antiquities of 
Great Britain; found publishers to engage with him 
in it upon his own views; and in the course of nine 
years produced the most beautiful work of its kind that 
had ever till then appeared. That work led to his 
Chronological and Historical Illustrations of the An- 
cient Ecclesiastical Architecture of Great Britain, 
and to his series of Cathedral Histories. To give an 
idea of the capital sunk in this great undertaking, Mr 
Britton mentions that the histories, descriptions, and 
illustrations of eight cathedrals, cost the proprietors 
more than L.10,000. 

Besides these extremely beautiful and valuable 
works, Mr Britton posed an i number 
of topographical articles in Rees’s Cyclopedia, and 
other publications. He likewise produced a splendid 
quarto volume descriptive of Fonthill Abbey and its 
spacious and picturesque grounds. ‘To us it appears 
that this veteran antiquary and man of letters, has 
been one of the most useful writers which England 
has for many years possessed. Nocountry is so full of 
interesting matter for topographical illustration, and 
yet no country has been so much, so strangely, ne- 
glected in this respect. Its rich stores have lain for 
centuries almost untouched, and it is yet a country 
which remains to be described as it ought to be. In 
the midst of this dearth of English topography, Mr 
Britton has arisen and done more to make the world 
acquainted with the character of English scenery and 
architectural beauties, than perhaps all the other 
writers on the subject put together. 

It is gratifying to find that Mr Britton has not 
been doomed to pass off the stage of life without en- 
joying a due reward for his exertions. ‘I can say,” 
he adds at the termination of his auto-biographical 
sketch, ‘that I consider myself both rich and happy 
—my riches consist in paying my way, exemption 
from debt, in having many comforts around me, par- 
ticularly a large library, well stored with the highest 
treasures of intellect in literary composition and gra- 


phic execution, and in a conviction, that the remain- 
der of my life will enable me to increase these comforts, 
and even to obtain a few luxuries. Possessing a dis- 
position to regard every feature of Nature with admi- 
ration, and to derive delight from every page in her 
immense volume of genius and of wisdom; partial to 
Art, in her various departments of painting, sculpture, 
architecture, and engraving; still more interested 
in, and fascinated by, the writings of our best authors, 
it would be strange if these sources did not add to, if not 
wholly constitute, happiness. An affectionate and 
amiable wife, the esteem of many good and estimable 
men, an intimacy, I hope friendship, with several emi- 
nent and distinguished personages, are, with me, ad- 
ditional grounds for happiness.” 


THE SOUTH SEA MARAUDERS. 
Ir used to be a common phrase among the most rov- 
ing and wild class of sailors, ‘that there was no peace 
south of the Line.”’ This was certainly the case dur- 
ing the chief part of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, when the tropical regions of the west were 
so dreadfully infected by buccaneers or pirates. These 
desperadoes belonged to mostly all European nations, 
but were chiefly English, Dutch, and French, and 
the whole burden of their cruelty and rapacity fell 
upon the Spaniards. Against the “ Dons,” as they 
called them, they waged a continual war, and, as it ap- 


peared, on the specious pretence of revenging the 
cruelties which the Spanish nation had committed 


upon the Indians. So much did the Spaniards suffer ’ 


in this way, that they at length adopted the inglorious 
expedient of desisting from carrying on an intercourse 
with their South American colonies. This, however, 
served but to excite instead of allaying the plunder- 
ing propensities of the buccaneers, who now landed 
from their ships and attacked the colonists in their 
cities. Curiously enough, these depredations met 
with little attention in England, or of any country to 
which the pirates belonged. At this period, the Eng- 
lish and other courts of Europe generally winked at 
the evil deeds of the buccaneers, except when pressed 
to convict and punish them for their murders and 
robberies on the high seas. So far as the English were 
concerned in these enterprises, there can be little rea- 
son to doubt that the antipathy which both the nation 
and the government had to the Spaniards—an anti- 
pathy originating, in a great measure, in the attempt 
of the Spanish Armada on the country, in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time, and which lasted even up till the 
middle of last century—was one of the prevailing 
causes of the piratical aggressions, and the impunity 
with which they were committed. 

One of the most audacious piratical leaders about the 
middle of the seventeenth century was Henry Mor- 
gan, a Welshman, who contrived to gain the favour 
and patronage of Charles II. Morgan levied war on 
his own account, and that of his companions, on a great 
scale. In 1670, he undertook a grand expedition 
against the Spanish South American colonies, with 
thirty-seven sail of vessels and two thousand men, 
the vessels being well provisioned, and the crews armed 
to the teeth. After holding a council of war at Cape 
Tiberoon, it was determined to proceed to attack and 
plunder the rich townof Panama. But thiscity wassi- 
tuated on the Pacific side of the South American conti- 
nent, and the vessels of the pirates were in the Atlantic. 
It was hence proposed to leave the ships on the coast, 
and march overland to the place of meditated destruc- 
tion. The daring project, which would have daunted 
less resolute men, was instantly put in execution. 
Morgan landed at Fort San Lorenzo, on the West 
India side of the isthmus of Darien. Having captured 
this stronghold, in which he left a garrison of five 
hundred of his men, and having committed the charge 
of the ships to a hundred and fifty more, the advance 
towards the shores of the Pacific was commenced. At 
first the party ascended the river Chagre in canoes, 
which took them acertain length. After surmounting 
incredible difficulties, both on the river and on land, 
and enduring dreadful fatigue in carrying along their 
artillery over huge mountains, as well as suffering from 
famine, they at length, on the ninth day, saw the ex- 
panse of the Pacific or South Sea spread out before 
them. As evening approached, they came in sight 
of the church towers of Panama, when they halted, 
and waited impatiently for the morrow. At this 
period, Panama consisted of seven thousand houses, 
and was a place of considerable magnificence and 
wealth. 

When the buccaneers resumed their march at an 
early hour next morning, the Spaniards at once guessed 
their desperate intentions, and determined on giving 
them battle. They marched out from the city to meet 
them, preceded by herds of wild bulls, which they 
drove upon the adventurers to disorder their ranks. 
But the buccaneers, as hunters of these wild animals, 
were too well acquainted with their habits to be dis- 
composed by them; and this attack of the van does 
not seem to have had much effect. The Spaniards, 
however, must have made an obstinate resistance, for 
it was night before they gave way, and the buccaneers 
became masters of the city. During the long battle, 
and indeed al] that day and night, the buccaneers 
gave no quarter. Six hundred Spaniards fell, The 
loss of the buccaneers is not specified, but it appears 
to have been very considerable. 
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When master of the city, Morgan was afraid that 
his men might get drunk, and be surprised and cut 
off by the Spaniards: to prevent this, he caused it to 
be reported that all the wine in the city had been ex- 
pressly poisoned by the inhabitants. The dread of 
poison kept the fellows sober. But Morgan had 
scarcely taken up his quarters in Panama when se- 
veral parts of the city burst out into flames, which, 
fed by the cedar wood and other combustible materials 
of which the houses were chiefly built, spread so ra- 

idly, that in a short time a great part of the city was 

urnt to the ground. It has been disputed whether 
this was done by design or accident—by the bucca- 
neers or the despairing Spaniards ; but it appears that 
Morgan, who always charged it upon the Spaniards, 
gave all the assistance he could to such of the inhabi- 
tants as endeavoured to stop the progress of the fire, 
which, however, was not quite extinguished for weeks. 
Among the buildings destroyed, was a factory-house 
belonging to the Genoese, who then carried on the 
trade of supplying the Spaniards with slaves from 
Africa. 

The licentiousness, rapacity, and cruelty of the buc- 
caneers, had no bounds. They spared in these, their 
cruelties, no sex nor condition whatsoever. As to re- 
ligious persons (monks and nuns) and priests, they 
granted them less quarter than others, unless they 
procured a considerable sum of money for their ran- 
som. Detachments scoured the country to plunder 
and to bring in prisoners. Many of the unfortunate 
inhabitants escaped, with their effects, by sea, and 
reached the islands that are thickly clustered in the 
bay of Panama. But Morgan found a large boat 
lying aground in the port, which he launched, and 
manned with a numerous crew, and sent her to cruise 
among those islands. A gualeon, on board which the 
nuns of a convent had taken refuge, and where much 
money, plate, and other effects of value had been 
lodged, had a very narrow escape from these despe- 
radoes. They took several vessels in the bay. One 
of them was large, and admirably adapted for cruis- 
ing. This opened a new prospect that was brilliant 
and enticing; an unexplored ovean studded with 
islands was before them, and some of the buccaneers 
began to consult how they might leave their chief, 
Morgan, and try their fortunes on the South Sea, 
whence they proposed to sail, with the plunder they 
should obtain, by the East Indies to Europe. This 
diminution of force would have been fatal to Morgan, 
who, therefore, as soon as he got a hint of the design, 
cut away the masts of the ship, and burned every boat 
and vessel lying at Panama that could suit their pur- 


pose. 

At length, on the 24th of February 1672, about four 
weeks after the taking of Panama, Morgan and his 
men departed from the still smouldering ruins of that 
unfortunate city, taking with them one hundred and 
seventy-five mules loaded with spoil, and six hundred 
prisoners, part of whom were detained to carry bur- 
dens across the isthmus, and others for the ransom 
expected for their release. Among the latter were 
many women and children, who were made to suffer 
cruel fatigue, hunger, and thirst, and artfully made 
to apprehend being carried to Jamaica and sold as 
slaves, that they might the more earnestly endeavour 
to procure money for their ransom. When these poor 
creatures threw themselves on their knees, and weep- 
ing and tearing their hair, begged of Morgan to let 
them return to their families, his brutal answer was, 
that “he came not there to listen to cries and lamen- 
tations, but to seek money.” This idol of his soul, 
indeed, he sought from his comrades as well as his 
captives, and in such a manner that it is astonishing 
they did not blow his brains out. 

Having accomplished their fatiguing march back 
to San Lorenzo, the buccaneers divided. their spoil, 
and soon after separated with their vessels, most likely 
ty go upon new expeditions. As for the arch-villain 
Morgan, he subsequently came to England, and re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood from the hands of 
Charles II., who afterwards sent him to Jamaica to 
fill a judicial office. Here he behaved with his wonted 
cruelty, and in a few years was transmitted home a 
prisoner at the instance of the Spanish court; but no 
charge being preferred against him, he was liberated. 
Circumstances such as these give us a curious insight 
into the state of morals towards the conclusion of the 
seventeenth century. 

The plundering of Panama by Morgan fired the 
imaginations of the buccaneers, who now planned si- 
milarly daring expeditions to the South Sea, the coasts 
of which and their cities seemed to them like a newly 
discovered mine of wealth—a place where gold was to 
be had for the gathering. This became known to the 
Spaniards, and gave rise to numerous forebodings and 
prophesies, both in Spain and in Peru, of great in- 
vasions by land and sea. 

After one or two ineffectual attempts of parties of 
pirates to cross the isthmus of Darien, an expedition 
was planned, in 1680, by a set of English adventurers, 
who found means to procure the friendship and co- 
operation of the Indians who inhabited the line of 
route. The buccaneers who engaged in this expedi- 
tion were the crews of seven vessels, amounting alto- 
gether to three hundred and sixty-six men, of whom 
thirty-seven were left to guard the ships during the 
absence of those who went on the expedition, which 
was not expected to be of long continuance. There 
were several men of some literary talent among the 
marauders, who have written accounts of the proceed- 


ings, which have the most romantic interest. These 
were Basil Ringrose, Barty Sharp, William Dampier, 
who, though a common seaman, was endowed with 
great observation and a talent for description, and 
Lionel Wafer, a surgeon providently engaged by the 
buccaneers. 

It was on the 16th of April, that the expedition 
passed over from Golden Island, and landed in Darien, 
each man provided with four cakes of bread, called 
dough-boys, with a fusil, a pistol, and a hanger. 
They began their arduous march marshalled in di- 
visious, each with its commander and distinguishing 
flag. Many Darien Indians came to supply them 
with provisions, and to keep them company as con- 
federates ; among these were two chiefs, who went by 
the names of Captain Andreas and Captain Antonio. 

After enduring tremendous fatigues, the party at 
length reached Santa Maria, a town situated on a river 
which fails into the South Sea. This place they plun- 
dered, and put to death numbersof the inhabitants. As 
their booty was not great, they resolved on pushing 
onwards by the river to the ocean. On the 17th of 
April, the expedition embarked, and fell down the 
river to the gulf of San Miguel, which they did not 
reach until the following morning, owing to a flood. 
tide. They were now fairly in the South Sea! The 
prophesy of the Spaniards was accomplished, and the 
buccaneers looked across that magnificent expanse of 
waters with sanguine hope. On the 19th of April, 
they entered the vast bay of Panama, and captured 
at one of the islands a Spanish vessel of thirty tons, 
on board of which one hundred and thirty of the 
buccaneers immediately threw themselves, overjoyed 
to be relieved from the cramped and crowded state 
they had endured in the canoes—though of a certainty, 
even now, so many men on board so small a vessel 
could leave small room for comfort. 

It would be tiresome to recite minutely the adven- 
tures of these marauders. By means of their boats 
or canoes, they had the boldness to capture some ves- 
sels lying in the bay of Panama, and in less than a 
week from their appearance on the coast, they pos- 
sessed a tolerably well equipped fleet. In the battles 
by which they had captured these ships, they lost a 
number of men; still this did not discourage them. 
They chose a new commander, one Richard Sawkins, 
in the room of their deceased leader, and prepared for 
acruise. Panama was, luckily, now well fortified, 
and held out against their attacks. After staying ten 
days here to no purpose, they retired to the island of 
Taboga, in the neighbourhood. Here they stopped 
nearly a fortnight in expectation of the arrival of a 
rich ship from Lima. This ship came not, but seve- 
ral other vessels fell into their hands, by which they 
obtained nearly sixty thousand dollars in specie, 
twelve hundred sacks of flour, two thousand jars of 
wine, a quantity of brandy, sugar, sweetmeats, poul- 
try, and other provisions, some gunpowder, shot, &c. 
Among their prisoners was a number of unfortunate 
negro slaves, which tempted the Spanish merchants of 
Panama to go to the buccaneers, and to buy as many 
of the slaves as they were inclined to sell. Those 
merchants paid two hundred pieces of eight for every 
negro, and they sold to the buccaneers all such stores 
and commodities as they stood in need of. 

Ringrose, one of the buccaneers, relates, that dur- 
ing these communications the governor of Panama 
sent to demand of their leader, “ Why, during a 
time of peace between England and Spain, Englishmen 
should come into those seas to commit injury ?—and 
from whom they had their commission so to do?” 
Sawkins replied, “ That he and his companions came 
to assist their friend, the king of Darien (the said 
chief Andreas), who was the rightful lord of Panama, 
and all the country thereabouts. That, as they had 
come so far, it was reasonable that they should receive 
some satisfaction for their trouble; and if the gover- 
nor would send to them five hundred pieces of eight 
for each man, and one thousand for each commander, 
and would promise not any further to annoy the Da- 
rien Indians, their allies, that then the buccaneers 
would desist from hostilites, and go quietly about 
their business.” The governor could scarcely be ex- 
pected to comply with these moderate demands. 

Tired of waiting for the rich ship from Peru, the 
buccaneers in a short time sailed on a cruise, deter- 
mined to take whatever fell in their way. Generalis- 
ing the account of their expeditions, it may be stated 
that they, from time to time, fell in with and captured 
both richly and poorly laden vessels; but quarrels 
among them about the division of the spoil were in- 
cessant, and they lost to one another by gambling 
their hard-won plunder. Diminished in numbers by 
their encounters to a crew of seventy men, under a 
new leader, Barty Sharp, they at length bethought 
themselves of returning to the Atlantic. While in 
this mind, they had the ‘good fortune,” as they 
termed it, to pick up three valuable prizes. The first 
was a ship called the San Pedro, with a lading of 
cocoa-nuts, and 21,000 pieces of eight in chests, and 
16,000 in bags, besides plate. The money in bags, 
with all the loose plunder, was immediately divided, 
each man receiving two hundred and thirty-four pieces 
of eight. The money in chests was reserved for a 
future division. Their second prize was a packet 
from Panama bound to Callao, by which they learned 
that in Panama it was believed that all the buccaneers 
had returned over land to the West Indies. The 
third was a ship called the San Rosario, which made 
a bold resistance, and did not submit until her captain 


was killed. She came from Callao with a cargo of 
wine, brandy, oil, and fruit, and had in her as much 
money as yielded ninety-four dollars to each bucca- 
neer. Through their ignorance of metals, —y missed 
a much greater booty. There were seven hundred 
pigs of plate which they mistook for tin, on account 
of its not being refined and fitted for coining. They 
only took one of the seven hundred pigs, and two- 
thirds of this they melted down into bullets, and 
otherwise squandered away. After having beaten 
along the coast, coming at times to anchor, making a 
few discoveries, and giving names to islands and bays, 
but taking no prizes, they sailed early in November 
from the shores of Patagonia. Their navigation hence 
was more than could be imagined; it was like the 
journey of travellers by night in a strange country 
without a guide. The weather being very stormy, 
they were afraid to venture through the strait of 
Magellan, but ran to the south to go round Terra 
del Fuego. Spite of tempests, clouds, and darkness, 
and immense icebergs, they doubled in safety the re- 
doubtable Cape Horn, after a cruise of nearly twelve 
months’ duration. 

These ocean robbers had the fortune to be left in 
quiet possession of their spoils. Two or three were 
tried and hanged, but on this, as on other occasions, 
the bulk of the party were never called to account, or 
if they were, they found means by bribes to escape a 
well-deserved punishment. Some had even the im- 
pudence to write and publish narratives of their pira- 
tical expeditions; and a sort of apology for their crimes 
has been hazarded in modern times on account of their 
discoveries in the South Seas. 

One of the last of the class of sea robbers we have 
been noticing, was the noted Captain Kid, who fi- 
gured principally as a rover in the East Indian seas. 
This worthy finished his career on the gallows at 
Execution Dock in London, in the year 1701. His 
memory has been preserved in a doggrel ballad, be- 
ginning, if we recollect properly, with the lines— 

My name was Captain Kid, 
When I sail’d, when I sail’d, 
My name was Captain Kid, 
When I sail’d. 

I roam’d from sound to sound, 
And many a ship I found, 
And them I sunk or burn’d, 
When I sail’d, when I sail’d. 


The foregoing sketch is presented with the view of 
giving our readers an idea of the lawless state of so- 
ciety at a period as late as the close of the seventeenth 
century, and, therefore, of showing by contrast the 
improvement which has since taken place in national 
manners. Fortunately for commerce, and the friendly 
intercourse betwixt vations, all systematic piracy on 
a great scale, such as we have alluded to, has heen 
long since extirpated by the concurring efforts of every 
civilised power. 


REJECTED ADDRESSES. 
[By Mas Opte.] 

WueEneEVER I hear that any man of my acquaintance 
is paying his addresses to one out of many sisters, and 
therefore exposed to the severity of female criticism, 
I always pity him, because I doubt of his success ; as 
I have rarely known a suitor, under such circum- 
stances, accepted at once, if he has been accepted at 
all. And this has been owing, not to an amiable re. 
luctance in the object of his love, to leave her sisters, 
or in them to part with her; but that the poor lover’s 
person, manner, and qualities, were made the theme 
of that sort of laughing detraction, of all things the 
most fatal to a lover’s success. 

The following anecdote will exhibit a case in point, 
which partly came uuder my own observation, and 
which, as tne most amusing way of narrating it, I 
shall relate in dialogues :— 

Three sisters, whom I shall call Lydia, Maria, and 
Eleanor, one evening, on their return from a dinner- 
party, drew round the just-replenished grate, in the 
chamber of the eldest sister, in order to talk over the 
company which they had recently left. 

When the female part of it had been sufficiently 
criticised, the young men came in for their share of 
the detraction. One of them was pronounced to be a 
dandy ; another was well-dressed, but silly ; a third, 
clever, but conceited ; in short, each in his turn, was 
set up as a nine-pin, to be, like a nine-pin, bowled 
down again. But Eleanor, the youngest sister, who 
was never censorious in her remarks, and had no pre- 
tensions to the epithets, “‘ witty” and “severe,” which 
were often bestowed on her sisters, was, on this oc- 
casion, unusually silent. At last, however, she said, 
with some hesitation, “ But what did you think of 
that young man who came with Dr B—— 2” “ Do 
you mean that frightened youth in the corner, who 
nearly fell down as he picked up your glove, and 
blushed as if d of stealing it, while he trembled 
it into your hand?” ‘Yes, Maria, I mean him,” 
she replied ; “ his name, I find, is Edward Vincent.” 
“Oh! I scarcely looked at him or noticed him ; 
therefore, I certainly did not remember him long 
enough to ask his name; but I recollect he was full of 
attention to you, Eleanor.” ‘ Oh, yes,” cried Lydia, 
“and see how she blushes; I believe the poor thing is 
really charmed.” ‘No, no,” replied Maria, “ she 
has too much good taste for that.” ‘ Indeed,” ob- 
served Eleanor, modestly, “‘ I think he is handsome.” 
Handsome !” exclaimed Maria ; “‘ he has not a good 
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feature in his face?” “Then you did look at him 
sufficiently to examine his features,” replied Eleanor 
with a smile, “ though you scarcely looked at or noticed 
him!” ‘ There!” retorted Maria, “ Eleanor is sar- 
castic for the first time in her life ; and that wonder- 
worker, Jove, must have made her so.” ‘ No doubt,” 
said Lydia; “and, as the love is mutual, the blushing 
youth will come hither a-wooing soon. Oh, it will be 
so amusing!” ‘It will, indeed, Lydia; and when 
he says, ‘ Will you marry me, dear Ally, Ally Croker ?? 
what will you reply, Eleanor?” “ Nay, nay, Eleanor, 
you must say No, for we never can call that red and 
white, blushing, quizzical being, brother!” Eleanor 
did not choose to reply, and she was rallied into si- 
lence. In one respect, the sisters were right : Edward 
Vincent had conceived a strong attachment to Eleanor; 
and having had frequent opportunities of being in her 
company, he at length came forward as her lover. 
Such were his fortune, situation in life, and personal 
character, that Eleanor’s parents highly approved his 
eet but so completely was her conviction of 
is worth kept under by her sisters’ ridicule, that she 
refused him ; and very reluctantly acceded to his ear- 
nest request not to be dismissed immediately, but al- 
jowed time and opportunity to acquire her good opi- 
nion. But he never came without such a conscious- 
ness of being the object of satirical observation to the 
sisters, that he was deprived by timidity of the power 
of speaking or moving without embarrassment and 
awkwardness ; and as soon as he departed the sisters 
mimicked his manner, his annunciation, and awkward 
motions, to the life; and one of them—likening him 
to Cymon, and Eleanor to Iphigene, in Dryden’s Fa- 
ble—and to imitate “ his stupid care of fond sur- 
prise,” while he looked at Eleanor, till at length she 
was induced to dismiss him finally. But when she saw 
him leave the house, after he had received his dismis- 
sal, her eye watched him so wistfully till he was out 
of sight, and then she heaved so deepasigh, that Ma- 
ria sarcastically exclaimed, Shall we call Cymon 
back, poor Iphigene? It is not too late,” she added, 
running to the window ; “here, Cymon! here!” “ It 
ts too late,” said Eleanor, sighing again; “ and now 
that he is to come hither no more, I must desire that 
he be neither mimicked nor ridiculed.” Svon after, 
Edward Vincent sold his house in the neighbourhood, 
and went, as it was said, on his travels, but was still 
remembered with kindness by her, and respect by her 
parents; especially as his change of residence was at- 
tributed to his unfortunate attachment. 

Nearly a twelvemonth afterwards, Eleanor’s sisters 
accompanied a near relation abroad, and she was per- 
raitted to visit a friend of hers, who was lately mar- 
ried, and residing near Edinburgh. 

As soon as Eleanor was settled in her new abode, 
her friend said to her, “So, my dear Eleanor, your 
mother writes me word that you have been so foolish 
as to refuse a very charming man, and an excellent 
offer.” ‘Charming! Oh, no!” replied Eleanor, 
blushing, “amiable, I own, but—” “ But what, my 
dear?” ‘ Oh! my sisters could not bear him, they 
thought him such a quiz, and used to laugh at him 
so much!” * Indeed !—that was the case, was it ?” 
replied her friend, who well knew the satirical turn of 
the sisters, and their influence over her yielding mind; 
** but he was not their lover; if he had—but no, per- 
haps, he would not, even then, have fared much better, 
except they had been on the verge of old-maidism. 
Pray, what is hisname? That your mother refuses to 
tell me.” ‘* And very justly,” said Eleanor; “names, 
on such occasions, it is dishonourable to mention.” 
** Right,” replied the other ; ‘ but woman’s curiosity 
is, you know, proverbial.” 

A few days afcerwards, her friend toid her that she 
had invited a very agreeable young man to dinner, 
who was lately come amongst them, and had already 
made himself popular in the neighbourhood, by build- 
ing cottages and a school-room, and by other useful 
actions and kindnesses of a private and public nature. 
“‘ But it is time for you to dress,” added she; “ and 
pray try to look your best.” 

When the dinner-bell rang, and Eleanor, hanging 
on her friend’s arm, entered the room, the first person 
whom she saw was Edward Vincent! His impulse, 
on seeing her, and seeing her unexpected]y, was to 
depart directly ; but he conquered his feelings, and 
stayed. Probably he observed her blushing, embar- 
rassed surprise, and believed it was not the blush of 
vexation. He therefore welcomed her to Scotland 
with tolerable ease, and had less difficulty than Elea- 
nor in telling the host and hostess, what they could 
not help discovering untold, that Miss and him. 
self were old acquaintances; while the sagacious 
hostess drew her own conclusions from what she saw, 
and was far gone in secret prognostics beiore the day 
was over. 

**Eleanor,” said she, at night, when she followed 
her to her room, “ how do you like our new neigh- 
bour ?” “Oh! he is very good, I know.” ‘ Good! 
no, that you can not know, except from our report.” 
** But, you know, he is no stranger to me.” ‘ That 
is clear enough; but, has he not good manners ?” 
* Ye-es, now ; but how very odd !—he used to lovk so 
sheepish when he visited us.” ‘‘ No wonder, for I 
suspect he was in love then with a certain young 
friend of mine, and knew her sisters were full of sa- 
tire and malicious laughter whenever they saw him ; 
fur I know he is a modest man, and I am convinced 
he was then your lover.” 

** Was your lover !” Eleanor did not quite like the 


word “ was,” nor did she choose to own her friend's 
assertion was true ; she therefore only replied, “ But 
how strange, he used to stammer a little, and lisp, I 
think, and my sisters used to mimic him so admirably.” 
“ Did they ? What amiable consideration for an ex- 
cellent young man, whose happiness and well-being 
might, for aught they knew, depend on the success of 
his suit!”” ‘ But he neither stammered nor lisped to 
day.” “No, certainly not, for he was at his ease, as 
your sisters were not here; and as he is no longer 
your lover, you know, your presence was no more to 
him than that of any other woman ; therefore he did 
himself justice; but he does speak thick, and hesi- 
tate, when he is agitated ; he did so at a Bible Meet- 
ing the other day, when he first got up to speak, but 
he soon recovered himself, and was so eloquent ! 

“Ts it possible !” cried Eleanor, “ Edward Vincent 
speak at a Bible Meeting, and speak well? Amazing! 
my sisters used tothink him so far fromclever!” ‘I 
will trouble you, Eleanor,” replied her friend, in rather 
an indignant tone, ** not to repeat any more of your 
sisters’ mischievous, unjust, and unfeeling detraction. 
I see very clearly that, but for their unchristian satire, 
you, my dear friend, would now have been the happy 
wife of a most deserving man; but my regret is vain, 
and I am sorry that it is so.” She then left Eleanor 
to muse on what she had said, believing she would 
not soon forget it; but would dwell, probably with 
no pleasant feelings on the words, “but my regret is 
vain.” 

And she did dwell on them—and she did, herself, 
regret the loss of what she now, more than ever, be- 
lieved would have been her happy prospects. And for 
some time they, indeed, seemed to be lost for ever. 
Whether Edward Vincent was or was not conscious 
of the advantage which he had gained, he had not a 
remnant of his former awkwardness ; he spoke with 
fluency, and moved with grace. True it was, that he 
came to the house of Eleanor’s friends every day—that 
he showed Eleanor his cottages and his school-house, 
and accompanied the ladies in their rides and drives ; 
but he never offered to show Eleanor his own house, 
and this was a proof to her that he no longer wished 
her to be its mistress. Her friend thought it a proof 
of the contrary, but was too wise to say so, especially 
as the confusion and awkwardness, once Edward Vin- 
cent’s, seemed now, at times, transferred to poor Elea- 
nor herself, who would have been glad to have heard 
him stammer and lisp again, and by his sheepish stare 
of admiration, have deserved to be likened to Cymon 
in the fable. 

In the meanwhile Edward Vincent, who, in his 
heart, was no uninterested observer of what was pass- 
ing, saw, that as Eleanor was now left to her own un- 
biassed judgment, that judgment was in his favour ; 
and being, therefore, convinced that he was now not 
likely to be refused, he called on her silent but obser- 
vant friend, to lay his whole case before her. Be- 
ginning by asking her whether Eleanor had told— 
** She was tov honourable, too delicate,” cried she, in- 
terrupting him, “to tell me anything; but I am too 
penetrating, my dear frieud, not to have discovered 
everything ; but say no more to me; you will find 
Eleanor alone in the library.” He took the hint, and 
when Eleanor's sisters returned from abroad, they 
found her, tothe great joy of their parents, the happy 
wife of Cymon, alias Edward Vincent.—Pledge of 
Friendship, 1828. 


THE PRISONER IN THE IRON MASE. 
One of the most remarkable prisoners known to have 
ever been confined in the Bastile, was an individual 
described in history by the designation of the Man in 
the Iron Mask. The first and most remarkable ac- 
count given of him was in Voltaire’s Age of Louis 
XIV. According to that writer, some months after 
the death of Cardinal Mazarin (1661), an unknown 
prisoner, young, and of noble appearance, distinguished 
stature, and great beauty of person, was sent in pro- 
found secrecy to the state prison in the Isle St Mar- 
guerite, on the coast of Provence. The unfortunate 
wore, when travelling, a mask, so contrived by means 
of steel springs that he could take his meals without 
uncovering his face, a peremptory order having been 
given, that, if he disclosed his features, he should be 
instantly put to death. The minister, Louvois, paid 
him a visit, and spolze to him standing, and with an 
attention that implied respect. On one occasion he 
wrote something with a knife upon a plate, and threw 
it out of the window of his apartment; it was picked 
up by a fisherman, who brought it to the governor of 
the fort. The man was rigidly examined, and on its 
being ascertained that he could not read, the governor 
dismissed him with the remark, that he was lucky in 
his ignorance. In 1698, when the governor St Mars 
was appointed to the same office in the Bastile, he car- 
ried the Masked Prisoner along with him, and there 
the unfortunate was remarked to be attended with 
great ceremony, and ‘supplied with many luxuries 
which no other prisoner was permitted to enjoy. The 
governor seldom sat down in his presence. He was 
fond of music, and had a passion for lace and fine 
linen. The physician of the prison had inspected his 


tongue, but never saw his face. ‘The very tone of his 
voice was said to inspire interest ; no complaint ever 
escaped him, nor did he attempt, even by a hint, to 
make himself known, At his death in 1703, he was 
interred, like all other persons who died in the Bastile> 
in the neighbouring churchyard of St Paul’s, the name 
registered being that of Marchiali. Immediately after 
his death, his clothes, linen, and all his apparel, were 
burnt with the most anxious care; the very floor of 
his apartment was scraped and taken up, and every 
vestige of his existence annihilated. 

A story so mysterious could not fail to excite much 
curiosity ; and the literary ingenuity which has been 
expended since Voltaire’s time, in vain attempts to 
discover who the Masked Prisoner really was, is of 
very considerable amount. The subject was discussed 
by Gibbon in an ingenious essay, and, in 1825, M. 
Delort published at Paris a complete volume on the 
subject, containing many authentic documents which 
he considered as illustrative of it. From these docu- 
ments, the late Lord Dover, then Mr Agar Ellis, drew 
up a new narrative somewhat more clear and logical 
than that of the French writer ; which was published 
in 1826. The theory of Delort and Ellis represented 
the prisoner to be a person named Matthioli, an agent 
or minister of the Duke of Mantua, who had incurred 
the resentment of Louis X1V., in consequence of some 
treachery he practised in a negotiation for the surren- 
der of a Mantuan fortress to the French, and who, being 
inveigled into the French territory, was there seized, 
May 1679, and conveyed as prisoner to St Marguerite 
by M. St Mars, by whom he was subsequently removed 
to various prisons in succession, as his jailor happened 
to be translated frum one to another, till he finally set- 
tled in the Basfile. The chain of evidence upon which 
this surmise is grounded appears to be deficient in 
one link, and accordingly it cannot be considered as 
perfectly satisfactory. This has given scope to the re- 
vival of an old theory, which represented the prisoner 
as atwin-brother of Louis X1V., consigned to durance 
in order to prevent a contest for the crown. Only a 
few months ago, the French newspapers contained a 
letter written by M. A. Belliard, formerly secretary- 
general to the Minister of the Interior, in which that 
gentleman stated that he had seen, in the public ar- 
chives, a manuscript relation by M. St Mars, which 
described the Prisoner with the Mask as what is above 
stated, and represented St Mars himself as having 
been his guardian and keeper from the hour of his 
birth till his death. Belliard gives, from recollection, 
the following statement from the manuscript :—‘ It 
was predicted to the queen, Anne of Austria [consort 
of Louis XIII.], that she should bring forth twine, 
which should one day be the cause of great troubles in 
the kingdom, The queen was struck with this pre- 
diction. Arrived at the tof her accouc h t, 
she was delivered of a boy, whose birth was verified 
after the official mode. When the court attendants 
had retired, with the exception of her own imme. 
diate servants, the queen was again seized with the 
pains of labour, and was soon delivered of a second 
prince ; which immediately recalled and seemed so far 
to verify the prediction which had been made to her. 
In our ancient jurisprudence, it was considered that 
the last-born twin was the eldest. It was decided, 
therefore, to conceal this second birth ; and the infant 
was delivered to M. de Saint Mars, who was ordered 
to depart immediately for Bourgogne, where he had 
a residence. Arrived at the age of sixteen, the young 
man suspected that the messages which came from 
time to time from the court related to himself. Pro- 
fiting by a momentary absence of M. de Saint Mars, 
he forced open the lock of a cabinet iu which that per- 
son kept his letters; and he read enough to discover 
who in reality he was. M. de Saint Mars, when he 
returned and found what had taken place, ordered 
him on the peril of his life to be silent as to his disco- 
very. Having immediately sent off a courier to the 
court with the news, he received orders to proceed to 
the Isle Saint Margaret with his pupil, who then be- 
came his prisoner. M.de Saint Mars repeats frequently 
that he took always the greatest care of the unfortunate 
youth : he speaks of the gentleness of his character, and 
of the resignation with which he supported a captivity 
which was only to finish at his death.” But chrono- 
logy iv grievously at issue with this relation. If the 
prisoner was a twin-brother of Louis XIV., he must 
have been born in 1638, and been sixty-five at his 
death ; and it is not at all likely that St Mars could 
have been the keeper of any individual during so long 
a life. In order to be entrusted with such a charge 
at first, St Mars would have required to be at least 
thirty: supposing this to have been the case, he must 
have acceded to the command of the Bastile at ninety, 
and been nearly a hundred when the prisoner died. 
Setting aside this part of the narration, it see:ns likely 
that the Masked Prisoner was a person whose features 
coutained some such danger to the state as what might 
have accrued from the pretensions of a twin-brother 
to the Grand Monarch; while it seems not in the least 
probable that so much care would be taken with a per- 
son of the order of Matthioli. 

The Bastile was one of the first parts of the old 
system of things which fell beneath the outhreaking 
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rage of the French people in 1789. On July l4th of 
that year, during the commotions which followed the 
dismissal of M. Necker from the royal counsels, the 
mob of Paris, after taking the Hospital of the Inva- 
lids, proceeded wo the terrific prison which had so long 
insulted humanity, justice, and all the more sacred 
feelings that connect man with mau. A brief but 
fierce and sanguinary siege took place, and the people, 
enraged beyond bounds by the loss of some of their 
friends, who fell under the fire of the garrison, bat- 
tered a breach in the gate, and pouring into the cas- 
tle, soon made themselves masters of it, and took the 
garrison prisoners. The governor and other officers 
were taken to the Hotel de Ville, condemned, and 
immediately after executed. As for the prison itself, 
the people did not leave one stone of it standing, and 
accordingly the space which it occupied is now a level 
and paved area. 


mon in some parts of England, the usage being ap- 
parently one of those evils which not even the progress 
of intelligence is able to overcome. In Holland, the 
custom prevails to an almost inconceivable extent. 
In Rotterdam, for instance, every lady or gentleman 
who calls on or visits a friend or a neighbour, is ex- 
pected to give a small silver coin, value fivepence, at 
least, to the servant on departing. Noone who values 
his character dares to break through the usage; and 
visiting thus becomes, as may be supposed, a seriously 
expensive luxury. 


PARK’S FIRST JOURNEY IN AFRICA. 

«* Whatever way I turned (says Park), nothing appeared but 
danger and difficulty. 1 saw myself in the midst of a vast wilder- 
ness; in the depth of the rainy season, naked and alone, sur- 
rounded by savage animals, and men still more savage. I was 
five hundred miles from the nearest European settlement. At 


CUSTOM OF GIVING VAILS TO 
SERVANTS. 
{From Dr King’s Anecdotes of his Own Times. London, 
Murray, 1819.) 
THE custom of giving money to servants is now be- 
come such a grievance [this was about 1760], that it 
seems to demand the interposition of the legislature to 
abolish it. How much are foreigners astonished, 
when they observe that a man cannot dine at any 
house in England, not even with his father or his 
brother, or with any other of his nearest relations, or 
most intimate friends and companions, unless he pay 
for his dinner! But how can they behold without 
indignation or contempt a man of quality standing by 
his guests, while they are distributing money to a 
double row of his servants? If, when I am invited 
to dine with any of my acquaintance, I were to send 
the master of the house asirloin of beef for a present, 
it would be considered as a gross affront; and yet as 
soon as I shall have dined, or before I leave the 
house, I must be obliged to pay for the sirluin which 
was brought to his table, or placed on the sideboard. 
For I contend that all the money which is bestowed 
on the servants is given to the master. For if the 
servants’ wages were increased in some proportion to 
their vails (which is the practice of a few great fami- 
lies, the Duke of Norfolk's, Mr Spencer's, Sir Francis 
Dashwood’s, &c.), this scandalous custom might be 
totally extinguished. I remember a Lord Poor, a 
Roman Catholic Peer of Ireland, who lived upon a 
small pension which Queen Anne had granted him : 
he was a man of honour, and well esteemed, and had 
formerly been an officer of some distinction in the 
service of France. The Duke of Ormonde had often 
invited him to dinner, and he as often excused him- 
self. At last the duke kindly expostulated with him, 
and would know the reason why he so constantly re- 
fused to be one of his guests. My Lord Poor then 
honestly confessed he could not afford it: “ but,” says 
he, “if your grace will put a guinea into my hands as 
often as you are pleased to invite me to dine, I will not 
decline the honour of waiting on you.” This was 
done ; and my lord was afterwards a frequent guest 
in St James’s Square. For my part, whenever I am 
invited to the table of any of my noble friends, I 
have the vanity to imagine that my company is de- 
sired for the sake of my conversation ; and there is 
certainly no reason why I should give the servants 
money because I give the master pleasure. Besides, 
{ have observed the servants of every great house 
consider these vails to be as much their due as the fees 
which are claimed in the customhouse, or in any other 
ublic office; and therefore they make no distinction 
tween a gentleman of L.200 a-year, and one of 
L.2000 ; although they louk on the former as inferior 
in every respect to themselves. Upon the whole, 
if this custom, which is certainly a disgrace to our 
country, is to continue in force, I think it may at least 
be practised in a better manner. Suppose there were 
written in large gold letters over the door of every 
man of rank, “‘ The fees for dining here are three 
half-crowns [or ten shillings] to be paid to the por- 
ter on entering the house: peers or peeresses to pay 
what more they think proper.” By this regulation 
two inconveniences would be avoided: first, the dif- 
ficulty of distinguishing, amongst a great number, 
the quality of the servants. I, who am near-sighted, 
have sometimes given the footman what I designed 
for the butler, and the butler has had only the foot- 
man’s fee: for which the butler treated me with no 
small contempt, until an opportunity offered of cor- 
recting my error. But, secondly, this method would 
prevent the shame which every master of a family 
cannot help feeling whilst he sees his guests giving 
about their shillings and half-crowns to his servants. 
He may then conduct them boldly to his door, and 
take his leave with a good grace. My Lord Taaffe 
of Ireland, a general officer in the Austrian service, 
came into England a few years ago on account of his 
“private affairs. When his friends, who had dined 
with him, were going away, he always attended them 
to the door; and if they offered any money to the 
servant who opened it (for he never suffered but one 
servant to appear), he always prevented them, say- 
ing, in his manner of speaking English, “If you do 
give, give it to me, for it was I that did buy din- 
ner. 


Had Dr King lived till our own times, he would 
have been still more surprised to learn that the cus. 
tom of visitors giving money to servants is still com- 


this t, painful as my reflections were, the extraordinary 
beauty of a small moss in fructification irresistibly caught my eye. 
I mention this to show from what trifling circumstances the mind 
will sometimes derive consolation, for, though the whole plant 
was not larger than the top of one of my fingers, I could not 
contemplate the delicate conformation of its roots, leaves, and 
capsula, without admiration. Can that Being, thought 1, who 
planted, watered, and brought to perfection, in this obscure part 
of the world, a thing which appears of so small importance, look 
with unconcern upon the situation and sufferings of creatures 
formed after his own image? Surely not, I started up, and, dis- 
regarding both hunger and fatigue, travelled forward, assured that 
relicf was at hand, and I was not disappointed.” 

The following verses on the above affecting incident, have been 
written by Alexander Letham, an inmate of the Asylum for the 
Blind, at Edinburgh. 


Ah! lovely flower, what care, what power, 
In thy fair structure are displayed 

By him who reared thee to this hour 
Within the forest’s lonely shade ! 


Thy tender stalk, and fibres fine, 
Here find a shelter from the storm ; 
Perhaps no buman eyes but mine 
Ere gazed upon thy lovely form. 


The dew-drop glistens on thy leaf, 
As if thou seem’st to shed a tear ; 

As if thou knew’st my tale of grief ; 
Felt all my sufferings severe ! 


But, ah! thou know’st not my distress, 
In danger here from beasts of prey, 
And robbed of all I did possess, 
By men more fierce by far than they. 


Nor canst thou ease my burdened sigh, 
Nor cool the fever at my heart, 
Though to the zephyrs passing by 
Thou dost thy balmy sweets impart. 
Yet He that formed thee, little plant, 
And bade thee flourish in this place, 
Who sees and feels my every want, 
Can still support me by His grace. 


Oft has His arm, all strong to save, 
Protected my defenceless head, 
From ills I never could perceive, 
Nor could my feeble hand have staid. 


Then shall I still pursue my way 
O’er this wild desert’s sun-burnt soil, 
To where the ocean’s swelling spray 
Washes my longed-for, native isle. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 

A MANAGING W1FE.—Some women are never happy 
unless when they are scrubbing, brushing, sweeping, 
or otherwise toiling in household affairs, although 
they have servants to do all that they require. The 
Honourable Henry Erskine’s first wife was one of this 
class, and her extreme nervous irritability and ec- 
centric ways, it may be supposed, did not contribute 
greatly to Harry’s domestic happiness. One of her 
peculiarities consisted in not retiring to rest at the 
usual hours. She would frequently employ half the 
night in examining the wardrobe of the family, to see 
that nothing was missing, and that every thing was 
in its proper place. The following is told as a proof 
of her oddities:—One morning, about two or three 
o'clock, having been unsuccessful in a search, she 
awoke Mr Erskine from a sound sleep by putting to 
him this important interrogatory, “ Harry, lovie, 
where’s your white waistcoat ?” 

Davie Lixpsay.—Sir David Lindsay of the Mount, 
who lived at the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
and rose in the world by having been employed as a 
humble attendant on James V. while a child, pos- 
sessed an extraordinary talent for ridicule, which 
found vent in a number of humorous and satirical 

s. He was the Burns of his day. His poems 
were in every mouth. Among the lower orders he 
was especially popular. His broad humour delighted 
them beyond measure, and there was scarcely one of 
them but could repeat large portions of “ Davie Lind- 
say” from memory. Of the felicity and point with 
which Davie could exercise his dangerous gift of sa- 
tire, the following curious instance is related by Dr 
Irving in his life of the poet:—‘“ The king being 
one day surrounded by a numerous train of nobility 
and prelates, Lindsay approached him with due reve- 
rence, and began to prefer an humble petition that he 
would install him in an office which was then vacant. 
* I have,’ said he, ‘servit your grace lang, and luik 
to be rewardit as others are, and now your maister 
taylor, at the pleasure of God, is departit, wherefore 
I wald desire of your grace to bestow this little bene- 


fite upon me.’ The king replied, that he was amazed 
at such a request from a man who could neither shape 
nor sew. ‘Sir,’ rejoined the poet, ‘that maks nae 
matter, for you have given bishopricks and benetices 
to mony standing here about you, and yet they can 
nouther teach nor preach, and why not I as weill be 
your taylor, though I can nouther shape nor sew, 
seeing teaching and preaching are nge less requisite 
to their vocation than shaping and sewing to ane tay- 
lor.” The effect of this well managed jeu d'’esprit upon 
the bystanders, many of whom came within its range, 
may be readily conceived. Whatever might be their 
feelings on the subject, James himself enjoyed it 
greatly, and found much amusement in contemplat- 
ing the angry looks which it occasioned.” 

EnGLisH AND Frencu Mannens.—lIf the various 
occupations of Englishmen divide them more from the 
fair sex than the futile pleasures of the French, we 
cannot but think that though there may be some 
cause for regret, on both sides, for this separation, 
yet the advantages of our system more than compen- 
sate its defects. The men remain more men than 
when softened by the perpetual presence of females. 
Their minds are more masculine, more capable of the 
great affairs to which they seem destined by nature, 
and not unfitted for any of the minor social relations. 
The women have more leisure for their domestic con- 
cerns, more time for improvement ; and, as they know 
that their mates and partners will return to them with 
invigorated minds, it is natural that they should en- 
deavour to meet them on the same heights. The avo- 
cations of the men to public meetings, public dinners, 
&c. and the seclusion in which the ladies live during 
those moments, are, we are convinced of it, favour- 
able to both parties; and their meeting again, when 
those are past, has no taste of satiety. The exclu- 
sive tea-table may sometimes be as dull as Madame 
de Staél has described it in her Corinna, and the 
evening sittings of the gentlemen may be now and 
then abusive. But we are persuaded that were these 
daily secessions to be abolished, as in France, both 
sexes would be the worse for it, and the nation would 
lose a part of its greatness.—Quart. Rev. 

BeNeEFicence.—Man is naturally a beneficent 
creature. The greatest pleasure wealth can afford, 
is that of doing good. All men of estates are in effect 
but trustees for the benefit of the distressed, and will 
be so reckoned when they are to give an account. 
Defer not charities till death: he that doth so is ra- 
ther liberal of another man’s substance than of his 
own. Keckon upon benefits well placed as a treasure 
that is laid up, and account thyself the richer for that 
which thou givest a worthy person. It is part of a 
charitable man’s epitaph, “* What I possessed, is left 
to others; what I gave away, remains with me.” Do 
a with what thou hast, or it will do thee no good. 

en of the noblest dispositions think themselves hap- 
piest when others share with them in their happiness. 
It is better to be of the number of those who need re- 
lief, than of those who want hearts to giveit. No ob- 
ject is more pleasing to the eye, than the sight of a 
man whom you have obliged ; nor any music 80 agree- 
able to the ear, as the voice of one that owns you for 
his benefactor.—From a Scrap- Book. 

Master anp SLave.—Amidst the intoxication 

of his anger, Usbek, an Eastern monarch, swore 
he would put an innocent slave to death. Already 
his murdering hand, waving over the victim a me- 
nacing cimeter, was going to besprinkle the dust 
with his blood : “‘ Strike, inhuman master, gratify thy 
fury,” said the slave, bending under the destructive 
steel. ‘Thou mayest deprive me of life: use thy 
power ; but remember that, ane me a sacrifice, 
avenging remorse will rob thee of the two greatest 
sweets of thy existence, esteem of thyself, and peace 
of mind.” Usbek’s wrath immediately subsided, and 
he acknowledged the horror of the intended deed : 
“ Live,” replied he; “1 am now sensible that hap- 
piness ends where crime begins.” 
. Macyanimity.—When the Emperor Vespasian 
commanded a Roman senator to give his voice against 
the interest of his country, and threatened him with 
immediate death if he spoke on the other side, the 
Roman, conscious that the attempt to serve a people 
was in his power, though the event was ever so un- 
certain, answered with a smile, “ Did I ever tell you 
that I was immortal? My virtue is in my own dis- 
posal, my life in your’s ; do you what you will, I shall 
do what I ought: and if I fall in the service of my 
country, I shall have more triumph in my death, than 
you in all your laurels.” 

VALUE OF SMALL InsEcTS.—Of the small cochineal 
fly from Mexico, no less than L.275,000 worth are 
consumed in Great Britain annually—a vast amount 
for so small a creature, and well calculated to show 
us the absurdity of despising any animals on account 
of their minuteness. 

Human Lire.—I have always thought, says a re- 
cent writer, that life is too short to waste any portion 
of it in fretting at the prosperity of others. 
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